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A POET WRITES BIOGRAPHY 


JOSEPH AUSLANDER’ 


Biography, like poetry, is a science and an art: a science in that 
it is a kind of knowing; an art in that it is a way of writing. Both 
the biographer and the poet inhabit the strict kingdom of truth, 
to which not every little sensation-monger can obtain entrance. 
The writing of a man’s life is of no value unless there is life in the 
writing. The facts do not speak for themselves; it is our just inter- 
pretation that furnishes illumination and vitality and makes our 
books live. 

In a certain sense every poet is a biographer but not every biog- 
rapher is a poet. In the case of Carl Sandburg we have the fortunate 
conjunction of both. A further fortunate conjunction is Sandburg 
the biographer and Abraham Lincoln the subject; the most distinc- 
tively and integrally American poet since Whitman has chosen— 
we might almost say, has been chosen—to write about that indi- 
vidualistic phenomenon whose character and career coincide with 
and, in a very real sense, define the growing pains of adolescent 
America. 

Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years and Abraham Lincoln: The 
War Years have irrevocably joined the emancipator’s name with 
that of Carl Sandburg. But we must not forget that between the 
publication of The Prairie Years in 1926 and The War Years in 
1939 the author has contributed other books to the world’s Lin- 
colniana. Abe Lincoln Grows Up, a reprinted section of The Prairie 

* Consultant in English poetry, Library of Congress; editor of the Winged Horse 
Anthology; author of the Winged Horse and several volumes of verse. 
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Years, appeared in 1928; Mary Lincoln: Wife and Widow was 
written in collaboration with Paul M. Angle in 1932; A Lincoln 
and Whitman Miscellany was published in 1938. And we recall 
Sandburg’s excellent essay, ““Dr. Barton as a Lincolnist,”’ first de- 
livered as an address at the University of Chicago in 1935. 

One cannot help feeling that Carl Sandburg’s life has been spent 
in preparation for the monumental four volumes called The War 
Years. More than any other man of our time he has worked and 
studied and pondered and actually relived and re-created the life 
of Abraham Lincoln in the fullest sense. It is not so long a cry from 
a boyhood in Galesburg, Illinois, where Sandburg was born in 1878, 
to a boyhood in a little log cabin near Hodgensville, Kentucky. 
Sandburg grew up in the vicinity of Springfield; he knew well New 
Salem, Vandalia, and the banks of the Sangamon River. The legend 
of Lincoln became part of him, flesh and blood; it was infused into 
the marrow of his bones, but not in any sense of hero-worship. The 
poet has been too close to Lincoln’s earth, too long under Lincoln’s 
skies, for the Springfield lawyer and the Civil War president to be 
anything but a believable reality to him. 

Just as Sandburg is no hero-worshiper, neither does he belong 
to the debunking school of biographers which, instead of reaching for 
a subject, hunts for a victim, dragging its “hero” through the mire 
of its own perversity. The birth certificate and the police blotter do 
not constitute biography. Neither does the oversentimentalization 
of eulogistic idolatry. A happy middle road was found by Carl 
Sandburg in Mary Lincoln: Wife and Widow; no one of us can deny 
that Mrs. Lincoln, with her tempers and tantrums, her extrava- 
gances and her vainglorious ambitions, is a most difficult subject. 
But the average biographer forgets her constant and unwavering 
devotion to a husband whose natural moods were far from even 
and whose later years had not one day unscarred by the jabs and 
jibes of his enemies; he forgets that her temper grew more than 
anything else from an overmastering jealousy, and that jealousy it- 
self the fault of a physiological condition over which she had no 
control; that her extravagance was most ill-considered but never 
vicious; and that her ambitions were for Lincoln as much as for 
herself. Sandburg reminds us that the life of the wife of a great man 
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is not always an easy one, especially if she is a woman of only aver- 
age generosity and understanding. 

For twenty years Carl Sandburg, poet, teller of fanciful tales, 
troubadour of American folk song, has been writing the life and 
times of Abraham Lincoln. The final four volumes, The War Years, 
cumulate and culminate the story. 

When The Prairie Years appeared, in 1926, it was greeted with a 
storm of approval. Here we had an American poet writing of a great 
American hero against a prairie background common to both men. 
Sandburg had, as a young man, lived in places where Lincoln lived 
and had talked with many who knew him. It was not too difficult to 
collect anecdotes of the Springfield lawyer; in truth, it would have 
been most difficult to escape them. Lincoln was not a hero in the 
ordinary sense; he was the man from Springfield who became the 
greatest figure of his world. The questions of Sandburg’s scholar- 
ship, his minute and painstaking research, and his style as a biog- 
rapher were overshadowed by the authenticity of a background um- 
bilical to both author and subject. But the test of Carl Sandburg 
the poet and Carl Sandburg the biographer arose when he left his 
native haunts and ventured, with Lincoln, into a new world, a world 
of blood and fire, of turmoil and treachery and human agony and 
glory and black despair and incredible courage and whirlwinds of 
hellish passion and a bitter peace. 

Edward H. O'Neill, in his excellent and penetrating book, The 
History of American Biography, raises this question, even while he 
defines and settles other issues: 

In the case of almost every previous biographer of Lincoln the reader is 
conscious of the fact that he is reading about a man; in Sandburg’s book he 
lives with Lincoln because Sandburg had the ability to re-create Lincoln’s life 
and carry his reader along with Lincoln and himself from Kentucky in February 
1809 to Springfield, Illinois in January 1861. There is no argument in this book, 
no refutation of previous facts, no theorizing, no footnotes or bristling appen- 
dices. Sandburg had finished with all these things before he began to write. 
The result is a narrative against a genuine background, a narrative which re- 
quires no interpretation on the part of the author because it is perfectly clear. 
.... Sandburg took Lincoln just as far as he could see him clearly; when the 
latter left Springfield in 1861, the prairie years were in the past and Sandburg 
could no longer live with his subject. I do not know whether or not Mr. Sand- 
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burg plans to write of Lincoln in the White House; I do know that the method 
which makes Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years a great biography cannot 
be used in writing of the Abraham Lincoln of Washington. 


But Mr. O’Neill’s prophecy concerning the method of a projected 
work about Lincoln as president has failed to come true. In The 
War Years we find the same digestion of multiple fact upon fact 
into a continuous whole. Each scrap of information, whether it be 
minute or momentous, is painstakingly fitted into place until the 
panoramic jigsaw puzzle is complete. Again there are no footnotes 
or appendixes to keep the reader scurrying back and forth through 
the pages or skipping from Volume I to Volume IV; again the 
reader walks and talks, laughs and suffers, eats, sleeps, and finally 
dies with Lincoln. And again Mr. Sandburg makes no judgments; 
he neither coddles, condones, nor condemns his characters. M. L. 
Elting, in reviewing The War Years in the Forum, says: 

Over and over Mr. Sandburg has done the almost impossible in his narra- 
tive of that complicated era: heaping up incidents or pouring out a perfect 
torrent of details, he smothers neither the life of his narrative nor the interest 
of his reader. Only rarely did we wish for less fact and more of the author’s 


own judgment. The more we read, the more we felt that Lincoln himself would 
have liked tremendously this story of his life and times. 


And Max Lerner, in the New Republic, comments: 


I generally distrust the meeting of perfect writer and perfect theme. .. . . The 
surprising thing about Sandburg writing on Lincoln is that in this case the 
results are good: the democrat, the poet, the story-teller, the earthy Mid- 
westerner, the singer of the people has managed somehow to write about another 
democrat who was also something of a poet in his way and a vast story-teller 
and an earthy Midwesterner and a product of the popular mass. 


The War Years, even more than The Prairie Years, disproves the 
prevailing notion that the poet is a vague, impractical sort of fellow 
whose existence is primarily in the world of the imagination. The 
scholarship which has gone into the volumes is enormous. The ab- 
sorption of vast masses of documentation into a consecutive narra- 
tive has required years of time and an infinity of patience. The 414 
halftones of photographs and the 249 cuts of letters, documents, 
and cartoons are full avowal of Sandburg’s scrupulous research; in 
themselves they constitute the most important collection of Lin- 
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coln illustrations ever published. The Index of the volumes alone 
covers ninety-eight pages. 

But to come to the substance of The War Years and to Carl 
Sandburg’s unique method of dealing with that form of creative 
art which is known as life-writing: We can learn these best from 
Sandburg’s own Foreword. 


In the story of a great struggle we meet gaps and discrepancies. 

How and why did men and women do what they did? And how can we be 
sure they did what the record may seem to show they did? And of what great 
war has the final story been written that clears all disputes as to how it moved 
and what came of it? 

If those who are gone who had their parts and roles in it could be summoned 
back to tell of the gaps and discrepancies, they might give unexpected answers 
to questions. And many witnesses on being dug up and given speech might 
again be as noncommittal as ever on this or that circumstance. 

This scroll presents events of wild passionate onrush side by side with cruel, 
grinding monotony—and second and third readings bring out things not seen 
at first. 

The chronicles are abstracted from a record so stupendous, so changing 
and tumultuous, that anyone dealing with the vast actual evidence cannot 
use the whole of it, nor tell all of the story. 

Supposing all could be told, it would take a far longer time to tell it than was 
taken to act it in life. 

Therefore the teller does the best he can and picks what is to him plain, 
moving and important—though sometimes what is important may be tough 
reading, tangled, involved, sometimes gradually taking on interest, even mys- 
tery, because of the gaps and discrepancies. 

Many men and women, now faded and gone, lived this book before it could 
be written. 

They do and say in these pages what they did and said in life—as seen and 
known to the eyes and ears, the mind and spirit, of themselves or other men 
and women of their own time. 

Some of them spoke with action, some with words, some with both action 
and words. 

What they say in words, within quotation marks, in these pages, is from 
sources deemed authentic, unless otherwise indicated. 

What they say by act or deed is often beyond fathoming, because it happened 
in a time of great storm. 


The narrative runs from early in 1861 to the fourth of May, 1865, 


when the body of Lincoln was laid in its final resting place in Oak 
Ridge Cemetery. These by all odds were the most turbulent years 
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of our history. America had suffered other wars before this time 
and has suffered others since; but the terrifying strife of brother 
against brother accustomed to the shelter of the same roof has 
visited us but the once. And so The War Years is far more than the 
story of certain years in the life of one man. It is the panorama of 
“a time of great storm,’’ and the biographies of many men are con- 
tained in it. 

The method of presentation is that of a story-teller; and Sand- 
burg is a born story-teller. We have spoken about the absence of 
footnotes and appendixes, which aids much to hasten the pace of 
the narrative and to hold the reader’s interest. At the same time, 
this very lack of editorial selectivity makes certain pages—and for- 
tunately there are not too many of these—mere catalogues of facts. 
But the method, for the most part, is a long stride upon the road 
toward “humanizing”’ the ponderous truth. 

The style of writing in The War Years resembles that of The 
Prairie Years. One might say that there are two styles: one is a 
factual presentation of events, lucid and consecutive, adhering 
closely to authentic sources, and lightened by anecdote and recorded 
conversation. The other is an approach to poetry of the individual- 
istic Sandburg variety. The poetry, acknowledged as such by the 
author, since it appears set in italics—as, for instance, at the begin- 
ning of the chapter in Volume IV entitled ‘“The Calendar Says Good 
Friday,’ which presages the assassination—is an excellent means by 
which Sandburg sets the mood for the tragedy: 

The purple lilacs bloomed April the Fourteenth of the year Eighteen Sixty 
Five. 

And the shining air held a balance of miracles good and evil. 

Wrens on the White House chattered a fast evil gossip soon forgotten. 

Cardinals streaked in crimson curves and whistled happy landing on tall 
treetops. 

A veery thrush and a brown thrush in a circle of bushes poured out a living 
waterfall of cool song. 


Like any other day of spring mystery and bloom—-so it looked. 

Not till afterward did they know they might have listened for deep sea bells 
calling and looked for a dreamship and studied over the fabrics of fate and 
the brotherhoods of dust and shadow. 
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Later they considered the moist earth gathering those long known as the 
Great Majority, the fogs forever haunting that deeply cloven line beyond which 
men say is the Other Shore. 


The only unfortunate thing about this dirge for Father Abraham is 
that it calls up an immediate comparison with Walt Whitman’s 
“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d”—the greatest poem 
written about the death of Lincoln—and it suffers by that compari- 
son. The unacknowledged poetry—that is, what has not been set 
in italics—particularly the few pages directly following the minute- 
by-minute account of the assassination, comes off better. However, 
one cannot help feeling that Sandburg sometimes blunders into 
bathos and is at his worst when he croons over the body of the 
martyred president: 

Now there was a tincture of deep violet given to the Gettysburg phrases: 
“We cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground.” 

Now there was a snow-white fabric crossed with sunset vermilion around the 
words written to the Boston widow woman: 


“The solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of freedom.” 


Since it is the privilege of the critic to pick flaws, this bathos is 
pointed out. It is more than compensated for by the simple dignity 
of certain sentences in the next chapter: 


Now there was a memory to keep. 

That was left—the life he had lived—the meanings and the lights of that life. 

This could not be taken away. 

Neither a one-shot brass derringer nor the heaviest artillery on earth could 
shoot away and blot out into darkness the kept picture, the saved speeches, 
the remembrances and keepsakes—the shape and tone of this tall prophet of 
the American dream and its hope of the Family of Man around the earth. 


And also the last sentences of the work are fraught with meaning 
and intensity; so is described the closing of Lincoln’s tomb: 


Evergreen carpeted the stone floor of the vault. On the coffin set in a re- 
ceptacle of black walnut they arranged flowers carefully and precisely, they 
poured flowers as symbols, they lavished heaps of fresh flowers as though there 
could never be enough to tell either their hearts or his. 

And the night came with great quiet. 
And there was rest. 
The prairie years, the war years, were over. 
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Stephen Vincent Benét, writing in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, says, in part: 

There are places where Mr. Sandburg’s style touches genuine poetry, there 
are others where it descends to bathos. And, now and then, he permits himself 
a sort of rhetorical broodiness which is neither poetry nor prose. But, when a! 
this is said, the book remains. To chip at it with a hammer is a little like 
chipping at Stone Mountain. It has faults. But it happens to be a book that 
every American should read. The copious illustrations deserve a special note. 
They are superbly selected—a magnificent and extensive gallery... . . Yes, a 
mountain range of a book. And there never was a better time for it than this 
year of Our Lord 1939. 


In the light of Sandburg’s Lincoln it is interesting to observe the 
biographies written by other American poets. Allen Tate, in 1929, 
published Jefferson Davis, His Rise and Fall. The book is an ex- 
cellent characterization of Davis, to whom the author gives fair and 
unbiased treatment, but his earlier biography, Stonewall Jackson, 
the Good Soldier, is little more than a brilliant account of battle 
scenes and military movements. Robert P. Tristram Coffin, in Laud, 
Storm Center of Stuart England, succeeds by some mysterious method 
in converting a bigoted and bellicose clergyman into a literary 
dilettante, and his second biography, The Dukes of Buckingham: 
Playboys of the Stuart World, does not attempt more than a running 
narrative of the racy court gossip of the times. Another of our poets, 
Raymond Holden, wrote a biography of Abraham Lincoln; it is to 
be found in the same publisher’s series of popular life-writings with 
Tate’s Stonewall Jackson. It is a fair character study, but it makes 
no pretensions to authority or finality. Genevieve Taggard has writ- 
ten The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson; if this book is founded 
upon trustworthy evidence it is a logical explanation of the strange 
and lonely and lovely Emily; but unfortunately there is no incon- 
trovertible evidence to prove the contradictory point upon which 
the whole book hinges. 

By far the two best biographies written by American poets, ex- 
cepting Carl Sandburg’s, are Amy Lowell’s John Keats and Hervey 
Allen’s Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe. Although 
Mr. Allen has edited out of Poe’s life all the facts and anecdotes 
which are in disagreement with his personal opinion, the work 
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stands, next to that of Professor Woodberry, as the finest all-round 
biography of Poe to date. Amy Lowell’s John Keats, in method and 
motive, bears a striking parallel to the Sandburg biography. Each 
work proceeds to give us a great man as we have never had him be- 
fore, to the last melancholy curtain. The method, avowedly modern 
as psychology, is remarkable in its power of immediacy, fiercely au- 
thentic in fact, delicate in deduction. These books are honest with- 
out effort, compassionate without prostration, scholarly without 
dogma. And they are amazing in their atmospheric evocations, in 
their conjuration of the spiritual weather of time and mood. Miss 
Lowell encountered one problem which did not fall to the lot of Mr. 
Sandburg: it is more difficult to handle a “straight” biography of 
an author than of any other man; criticism of the products of his 
genius is inevitably intertwined with the problems and obscure mo- 
tives of his acts. However, in these two poet-authors, and in these 
two alone, we find the mingling of the factual knowledge of the his- 
torian, the impersonal sympathy of the true biographer, and the in- 
tuition of the poet. And by looking into the hearts of Lincoln and 
of Keats we can in some measure look into the heart of our common 
humanity. 

Carl Sandburg, poet and story-teller, author of Chicago Poems 
and Slabs of the Sunburnt West, of Good Morning, America and The 
People, Yes, editor of The American Song-Bag, has written a biog- 
raphy, whose greatness will not soon be estimated, about a man 
whose greatness will perhaps never be estimated. We cannot say 
that nothing better will ever be written about Lincoln, but we can 
say that there has been nothing as definitive and noble to date. 
Every American carries in his heart an unwritten biography of Lin- 
coln. Sandburg has written that biography. We rediscover in the 
life of Lincoln the meaning of America. In him we renew ourselves 
as Americans. And as long as biographies are written about the 
Great Emancipator, as long as he moves vitally in the American 
mind and gratefully in the American heart, we can continue to en- 
joy and to expect the blessings of that democracy for which he 
lived and died. 








HAWTHORNE’S INFERNO 


NEAL FRANK DOUBLEDAY' 


When, in Canto XII of the “Purgatorio,” Dante? finds the mark 
of the sin of pride erased from his forehead and asks Virgil what 
heavy thing has been lifted from him, his master answers that with 
the expunging of the mark of pride the marks of the six other sins 
are nearly extinguished; for, as St. Thomas Aquinas had written, 
‘*Pride is said to be the beginning of every sin, not because every sin 
has its immediate source in pride, but because every sin is born of 
pride.”’ This was not the attitude of Hawthorne’s contemporaries 
toward the chief of the seven deadly sins. Enough of creed and tra- 
dition had been hewn away so that there might emerge an Emerson 
to formulate and exalt that American self-trust in which “all the 
virtues are comprehended.” Emerson not only reverses St. Thomas 
but he deals with a curiously restricted list of virtues.4 With Emer- 
son, and after him, there is Whitman, “‘avowedly” chanting “the 
great pride of man in himself,” and avowedly intending to be the 
representative American poet. Emerson and Whitman make articu- 
late, and make a virtue of, an American tendency Hawthorne con- 
tinually warns against. It may be, indeed, that Hawthorne has Em- 
erson’s teaching in mind when, by means of such Gothic figures as 
Dr. Rappaccini and Ethan Brand, he represents the dangers of the 
deified intellect. These figures do not themselves resemble Emerson; 
but the stories in which they appear point out the danger in his 
thought.’ The contemporary import of Hawithorne’s allegory be- 

* Instructor in English, Montana State University; contributor to American Litera- 
ture and PMLA. 

?I trust it will be understood that there is here no contention that Hawthorne 
derives from Dante. Hawthorne, however, knew the “‘Inferno”’ (see Works [Riverside 
ed.], II, 109, 166, 197; V, 437; VI, 350; X, 475 et passim.) 

3 C. E. Norton’s translation, ‘‘Purgatory,” The Divine Comedy (Boston, 1920), p. 93. 

4See O. W. Firkins, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1915), p. 354. 


5See W. C. Brownell, American Prose Masters (“Modern Student’s Library’), 
pp. 114-26; G. R. Elliott, ““The Pride of Modernity,” in Humanism and America, ed. 
Norman Foerster (New York, 1930), pp. 89-90. 
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comes clear when it is seen that he deals with pride in implied nega- 
tion of the doctrine of spiritual self-reliance that Emerson’s exalta- 
tion of the individual seemed to teach—and did in effect teach.° 
Only in that realization does the stock contrast between Emerson 
and Hawthorne in recent criticism become significant. 

Pride and its attendant blindness of heart was of course in 
Hawthorne’s time neither a new theme nor a new problem. But 
perhaps Hawthorne alone, among greater writers, was occupied in 
portraying the consequences of intellectual pride for a generation in 
which circumstances, materially fortunate circumstances to be sure, 
especially fostered pride; a generation taught to consider itself with- 
out the necessity of humility. This teaching is most apparent in 
transcendentalism; but transcendentalism had only adopted and 
exaggerated certain phases of Unitarianism. William Ellery Chan- 
ning hoped for nothing “from the prevalent theology which has 
come down to us from the dark ages,’”’ but he had boundless confi- 
dence in the rightness of the moral nature of man.’ This trust in 
man’s natural goodness, the real foundation of the “‘great pride of 
man in himself,” might be tempered, and in Unitarianism was 
tempered, by tradition, by the communal organization of the church, 
and by the humility public worship presupposes. But transcenden- 
talism, which was at first identified in the minds of most people with 
Unitarianism, carried the Unitarian direction so far as to embarrass 
those Unitarians who had been for years defending themselves 
against charges of departure from central Christian doctrines. Such 
men as Andrews Norton, Henry Ware, and Professor Felton, there- 
fore, attacked transcendentalism—Felton characterizing Emerson’s 
“Divinity School Address” as ‘‘full of extravagance and over-ween- 
ing self-confidence.”* And William Henry Channing (nephew of 

6 It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that, whatever is the implication of Emer- 
son’s teaching seen as a whole and after an effort to integrate divergences, no real inte- 
gration was likely or even possible in Emerson’s time. Indeed, the kind of intellectual 
ferment that Lowell describes in ‘‘Emerson the Lecturer” would have effectually pre- 
vented it. 

7See The Works of W. E. Channing (Boston, 1856), I, 274; III, 61, 93-95, 233-34, 
243-44. 


§ See C. H. Faust, ‘“The Background of the Unitarian Opposition to Transcendental- 
ism,’”’ Modern Philology, XXXV (1938), 301. 
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William Ellery) could see the dangers implicit in Unitarianism it- 
self and vigorously stated them. In 1847 he said of the growing trust 
in unassisted human nature he saw in Unitarianism: “But what 
were the limitations of this movement? Do not we all know? For- 
getfulness, first of all, of the great mystery of our spiritual existence, 
that this very power of will is a derived and dependent power,— 
next, self-complacency in good nature kindliness and respectable 
moderation,—last and chief, excessive individualism and exagger- 
ated self-reliance.”® This censure was more applicable to transcen- 
dentalism than to Unitarianism, but so individualistic a movement 
as transcendentalism had not the power to criticize itself. 

The censure of the spiritual attitudes of his generation that Haw- 
thorne embodies in his allegory is essentially no more severe than 
the criticism W. H. Channing urges against his own church, although 
perhaps Hawthorne realized the implications of contemporary re- 
ligious trends more fully than did Channing. Hawthorne would re- 
call his time to “the great mystery of our spiritual existence,’ he 
would correct self-complacency by insisting upon the latent evil in 
the human heart, he would give examples of “excessive individual- 
ism and exaggerated self-reliance.’’ These aims are all connected in 
Hawthorne’s treatments of the sin of pride and run throughout his 
production. They may best be illustrated, however, in the intensity 
and compression of his shorter pieces. 

Now of course there are, in nineteenth-century literature, many 
general parallels to Hawthorne’s warnings against the evils of self- 
concentration and the dangers of the disproportionate development 
of one faculty at the expense of general human sympathies: Brown- 
ing’s Paracelsus and Tennyson’s “The Palace of Art’’ have, as W. L. 
Phelps has pointed out, somewhat the same theme as much of Haw- 
thorne’s work. Nor is the theme of human isolation Hawthorne’s 
alone; indeed, it is the theme that Arnold, in such poems as “The 
Buried Life,” “To Marguerite,” and “Dover Beach,” treats most 
powerfully. But Hawthorne’s treatment of self-concentration, and 
therefore of the disproportionate development of single faculties and 
of human isolation, differs from other nineteenth-century literary 


9W. H. Channing, The Gospel To-Day: A Discourse Delivered at the Ordination of 
T. W. Higginson (Boston, 1847), p. 9. 
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treatments of the same theme primarily because it is more really in 
the Christian tradition. In the first place, for Hawthorne pride is 
a sin, for which there is retribution. In the second place, human 
isolation, that poignant feeling of separateness from one’s brothers, 
is secondary to, and the result of, a primary isolation from God. 
Although the isolation of men one from another is the heritage of 
natural man’s disjuncture from the ways of God, human isolation 
becomes excessive and unbearable as the result of wilful pride. In 
sinfully choosing to detach his subjection from God, a man de- 
taches his sympathies from his fellows—as St. Thomas says, pride 
scorns subjection to God, and “‘in consequence it scorns to be sub- 
ject to a creature for God’s sake.’’*® And pride finds in its own 
choice its own punishment—isolation. Part of the explanation for 
Hawthorne’s special profundity may escape us, but the largest part 
is plain. He believed that the first and greatest commandment and 
the second, which is like unto it, really have a reciprocal relation- 
ship—treally depend upon each other. He does not suppose that one 
is kept without the other. Hawthorne deals, then, with one of the 
greatest of human burdens, a burden which in all our best activi- 
ties—in religion, in love, in friendship, in literature—we endeavor 
to lighten. Interest and point, and special earnestness, are given to 
Hawthorne’s treatment by his opposition to tendencies in his time. 
Emerson was saying, “Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of 
your own mind’; Hawthorne was answering, in his allegory, that 
spiritual integrity depends upon one’s relation to his fellows and to 
God; that humanity neither can nor should live as Emerson taught. 

Even in a children’s story, “The Minotaur” (1851), Hawthorne 
takes occasion to remark that the “‘heart of any ordinary man.... 
is ten times as great a mystery as the labyrinth of Crete.” He does 
not presume to pluck the heart out of that mystery; nor can he 
forget it. In life “‘you emerge,” Hawthorne says in “The Haunted 
Mind” (1835), “from mystery, pass through a vicissitude that you 
can but imperfectly control, and are borne onward to another mys- 
tery.” And in this vicissitude, “amid the seeming confusion of our 
mysterious world, individuals are so nicely adjusted to a system, 
and systems to one another and to a whole, that by stepping aside for 


%° Summa Theologica ii?. 162. 7. 
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a moment, a man exposes himself to a fearful risk of losing his place 
for ever” (““Wakefield” [1835]). Yet the system itself is beyond in- 
tellectual analysis. Man’s best designs may be defeated, as were 
defeated those of the young man in ““The Ambitious Guest”’ (1835); 
or they may quite unexpectedly be fulfilled, as were fullfilled those 
of Ralph Cranefield in “The Three-Fold Destiny” (1838). Though 
man has the dignity of the exercise of his will, he cannot finally dis- 
pose. Good and evil make a pattern beyond comprehension; yet, 
obscurely, the design seems to be complete. Hawthorne’s reflections 
upon mortality in “Chippings with a Chisel’”’ (1838) gain him both 
wisdom and perplexity: “There was,” he says, ‘‘a strange doubt in 
my mind, whether the dark shadowings of this life, the sorrows and 
regrets, have not as much real comfort in them—leaving religious 
influences out of the question—as what we term life’s joys.” And 
it is significant that twice in his earlier work he paraphrases the 
somber but not hopeless concluding lines of Paradise Lost. In ‘The 
Canterbury Pilgrims” (1833) the lovers who have escaped the in- 
nocence of the Shaker community, though they have learned of the 
common evils of existence from the broken pilgrims who are escaping 
to it, still, “with chastened hopes, but more confiding affections, 
went on to mingle in an untried life.”” And the young lovers in “The 
May-Pole of Merry Mount” (1836), whose charm touched even 
Endicott, left their temporary garden of Eden, “‘subjected ... . to 
earth’s doom of care and sorrow, and troubled joy” and went “‘heav- 
enward, supporting each other along the difficult path which it was 
their lot to tread, and never wasted one regretful thought on the 
vanities of Merry Mount.” This attitude is deepened and developed 
and developed in The Marble Faun. Hawthorne is not hopeless; he 
merely denies the specious confidence characteristic of the exalted 
human spirits of his time. 

The attitude Hawthorne embodies in his allegory denies at once 
both the Calvinism of his ancestors and the affirmations of his con- 
temporaries. If he does not share the Unitarian and transcenden- 
talist trust in the natural goodness and soundness of human nature, 
neither does he suppose some men in their election exempt from the 
common predicament of man. If one takes Hawthorne’s work as a 
whole, nothing is clearer than that, to him, the basis of human 
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equality is the human heritage of mortality and sin. Its mystery 
touches us all, nor may a man “disclaim his brotherhood, even with 
the guiltiest.”"" Mr. Hooper makes his black veil the type and 
symbol of that indwelling sin which separates us: “What but the 
mystery it obscurely typifies, has made this piece of crape so awful?” 
(“The Minister’s Black Veil” [1836]). These two quotations imply 
the paradox in the mystery of evil: we are alike and all brothers in 
our heritage of sin, yet because we are sinners we tend to separate 
ourselves one from another. There are no predestinate elect; nor do 
aristocrats of social position or intellect escape the general heritage 
of evil and mortality. Though the irony in “Lady Eleanor’s Mantle”’ 
(1838) may seem a bit obvious and forced, Hawthorne has carefully 
worked out his theme by making Lady Eleanor the victim of small- 
pox, a plebian-enough disease. Dr. Clarke is like the chorus in a 
Greek tragedy in his comments on the overweening pride of the 
protagonist: “She seeks to place herself above the sympathies of 
our common nature, which envelops all human souls. See, if that 
nature do not assert its claims over her in some mode that should 
bring her level with the lowest!’’ And when the catastrophe has 
come, Hawthorne taunts his heroine: the contagion ‘“‘had been 
traced back to a lady’s luxurious chamber—to the proudest of the 
proud—to her that was so delicate, and hardly owned herself of 
earthly mold—to the haughty one, who took her stand above human 
sympathies—to Lady Eleanor!”’ And as he taunts Lady Eleanor, 
so he delights to taunt his contemporaries with an insistence on his 
old, hard concept of the human condition. He asks, in “The Pro- 
cession of Life” (1843), in what are men really equal? and he an- 
swers, in their physical afflictions (if some afflictions touch only the 
rich, let them be proud of that!), in their sorrows, in the heritage of 
evil, in the common destiny of death. Hawthorne asks his generation 
if they, like Moliére’s Sganarelle, have changed all that? How ironic 
it were if its trust in the soundness of human nature had only served 
to render nineteenth-century New England the “mockery of the 
evil principle, from the fatal circumstance of an error at the very 
root of the matter’! (“‘Earth’s Holocaust” [1844]). 

11 ‘*Fancy’s Show Box’”’ (1837). See my note on this story in American Literature, 
X (1938), 341-43. 
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Hawthorne’s “The Celestial Railroad” (1843) has been too easily 
dismissed as a clever parody of Pilgrim’s Progress. It is something 
more than that. Hawthorne makes constant use of his reader’s 
knowledge of Pilgrim’s Progress for the ironic contrast that book 
affords to the religious attitudes of Hawthorne’s own generation, 
somewhat in the same manner in which T. S. Eliot parodies for the 
sake of ironic contrast. From time to time “Mr. Bunyan’s road- 
book”’ is consulted and, as the same terrain Christian traveled over 
is compassed, the vast improvements the nineteenth century has 
made in spiritual convenience are noted. The nineteenth-century 
traveler has his burden of sin “‘snugly deposited in the baggage car”’ 
of the Celestial Railroad. The giant Transcendentalist has taken 
the place of the fearsome Pope and Pagan. Mr. Flimsy-faith has 
repaired the castle of Despair. The Valley of Humiliation has been 
filled up. Though the Slough of Despond is still a disgrace to the 
neighborhood, there is a sort of road over it, made by throwing into 
it—with fine eclecticism and contempt for the hobgoblin of little 
minds—‘‘books of morality; volumes of French philosophy and Ger- 
man rationalism; tracts, sermons, and essays of modern clergymen; 
extracts from Plato, Confucius, and various Hindoo sages, together 
with a few ingenious commentaries upon texts of Scripture.”’ Still, 
it is not yet certain that Mr. Smooth-it-away is right in thinking 
that this road is more substantial than that made from the “above 
twenty thousand cartloads of wholesome instructions” thrown in 
when Bunyan lived. Then, too, the city of Vanity Fair really re- 
mains much the same, though its clerical population has increased. 
Finally, the Celestial Railroad has what destination? 

Because man’s life falls between two mysteries, and because his 
nature must develop only under the conditions of mortality, it is 
the part neither of wisdom nor of virtue, Hawthorne thinks, to 
deny, or to attempt to transcend, the limits of human possibility. 
Thoreau was fond of quoting some stirring lines of Samuel Daniel’s: 


Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man! 


Hawthorne would not deny that the human spirit has its dignity; 
but he would insist that to the finest spirit there is great danger. 
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He is much preoccupied, therefore, with the human desire to break 
the bounds of mortality. An early treatment of this theme is “Dr. 
Heidegger’s Experiment” (1837) which, though on the level of fancy, 
has an impressive quality of irony. A better treatment of the same 
theme is ‘“‘The Birthmark”’ (1843). Though too wise to attempt, like 
Dr. Heidegger, the unnatural extension of life, Alymer is not wise 
enough to see that imperfection is a necessary constituent of mor- 
tality, that perfection and existence are incompatible; and he is 
himself to blame that the “gross fatality of earth” exults over him 
in hoarse laughter. But, as in “Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment,” the 
Gothic symbols in which the theme is embodied may obscure the 
seriousness of the theme itself, if the tale is not viewed in the per- 
spective of Hawthorne’s work as a whole. 

Hawthorne’s allegory touches his own time most nearly in those 
stories which deal with the intellect perverted by pride or worshiped 
as God. Explicitly, precept upon precept as a preacher, implicitly, 
symbol upon symbol as an allegorist, he would show that, when a 
man lives spiritually apart from his fellows, or when he has a spirit- 
ual allegiance others cannot share, or simply when, in self-concen- 
tration, he perverts his relations with others—Hawthorne would 
show that when any one of these conditions obtains, bitterness will 
be the result. Pride is the besetting sin of great and admirable 
spirits, and a sin to which the religious themselves are prone: “From 
the very gate of heaven there is a by-way to the pit’”—the pathway 
of pride; and that pathway leads to the bitter places of fanaticism. 
The young couple who find the Great Carbuncle wisely renounce it 
and say, ‘never again will we desire more light than all the world 
may share with us” (“The Great Carbuncle” [1837]). Hawthorne 
finds a living example of spiritual isolation in Jones Very (whom he 
seems to have known fairly well) and describes him there in the 
same part of the Hall of Fantasy with Emerson and Alcott, standing 
alone, ‘within a circle which no other mortal could enter, nor him- 
self escape from.’’* The same truth applies to Jones Very that Haw- 
thorne exemplifies in his story of Richard Digby, the stern old Inde- 
pendent who becomes the Man of Adamant, whose so narrow plan 


12 ‘*The Hall of Fantasy,’”’ Pioneer, I (February, 1843), 53. The sketch as printed in 
Lowell’s Pioneer has passages not printed in Works. 
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of salvation “could avail no sinner but himself.” “The Man of 
Adamant” (1837) is far from one of Hawthorne’s best tales, but in 
it Mary Goffe, the symbol of pure religion, makes explicit Haw- 
thorne’s pervading plea: “.... Come back to thy fellow-men; for 
they need thee .... and thou hast ten-fold need of them.” Haw- 
thorne variously illustrates this sort of spiritual pride. There is in 
Ann Hutchinson “unknown to herself ....a flash of carnal pride 
half hidden in her eye’’; and “she claims for herself the peculiar 
power of distinguishing between the chosen of man and the sealed 
of Heaven” (Mrs. Hutchinson” [1830]). Ibrahim in “The Gentle 
Boy”’ (1832) is equally a sacrifice to his mother’s fanaticism and 
Puritan intolerance, the pathetic symbol and victim of the enmity 
of sects. Two comments in “Main Street” (1849) help us under- 
stand why the young husband in “Young Goodman Brown” (1835) 
left for one night his Faith, with such sad results for the rest of his 
life. Hawthorne asks: Were there witchcraft (and so far as there 
is wilful devotion to evil, there is witchcraft), what would lead such 
as Martha Carrier and the Reverend Mr. Burroughs to enter the 
unholy practice? The answer is characteristic. Perhaps the Devil 
looked into Martha Carrier’s “discontented heart and saw pride 
there”; and for George Burroughs, “it may have been in the very 
strength of his high and searching intellect that the Tempter found 
the weakness which betrayed him.” 

No less dangerous is that pride which seems not to be connected 
with religion but which in fact has erected the intellect until at last 
the individual worships his own mind as a god. “Mortals deify,” 
Hawthorne says in “Monsieur du Miroir” (1837), “a mere shadow 
of themselves, a specter of human reason, and ask of that to unveil 
the mysteries which Divine Intelligence has revealed so far as need- 
ful to our guidance, and hid the rest.’”’ Deservedly the most famous 
of Hawthorne’s treatments of the sin of pride are “Rappaccini’s 
Daughter” (1844) and “Ethan Brand” (1851). They are comple- 
mentary, for the latter is a study of the effect of spiritual individual- 
ism upon the sinner himself, while the former treats primarily the 
effect of Rappaccini’s sin on others, the “fatality that attends all 
such efforts of perverted wisdom.” Ethan Brand is the greatest 
type in Hawthorne’s writings of the self-reliant individual. His self- 
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reliance had carried him high, “from the level of an unlettered 
laborer to stand on a star-lit eminence,” the envy of scholars. But 
Ethan’s self-reliance was not merely an ability to make the most of 
his powers, which is admirable enough; it was, too, a reliance upon 
Ethan’s own spirit and a deification of his own intellect. “He had 
lost his hold of the magnetic chain of humanity,” he had lost his 
allegiance to all outside himself, he had asked his reason alone to 
unveil the mysteries which Divine Intelligence had hid. And with 
the irony characteristic of Hawthorne, the mystery is unveiled, and 
Ethan Brand’s success is his punishment: “‘My task,” he says bit- 
terly, ‘“‘is done, and well done!’’ Intellectual development is not 
Ethan’s sin; his sin is that, in this development, he had destroyed 
the ‘‘counterpoise between his mind and heart.” Nor is Hawthorne 
pleading for emotional expansiveness. Nowhere, certainly, does he 
recommend indulgence in uncontrolled emotion or romantic sym- 
pathy. But New England was not prone to the sensual sins which 
Dante says arise from “love that abandons itself too much.” On 
the other hand, some New Englanders had found a formula of affirma- 
tion which seemed to justify the capricious and uncontrolled intellect. 
One quite misunderstands “Ethan Brand”’ if one thinks of it as a 
plea for humanitarian sympathy. Hawthorne makes it clear that 
Ethan broke both the great commandments: his is the “‘sin of an 
intellect that triumphed over the sense of brotherhood with man 
and reverence for God, and sacrificed everything to its own claims!”’ 
He cannot love his brother because he does not reverence God. A 
much inferior story, “Egotism; or, the Bosom Serpent” (1843), is 
a treatment of a less admirable individualism, jealousy, by means 
less effective than the substantiated allegory of “Ethan Brand.” 
But if Roderick Elliston’s sin seems more despicable, it is more 
easily cured; just because he does not, like Ethan Brand, dwell on 
the heights. Hawthorne does not, in these stories we are here sur- 
veying, use symbols of definite contemporary reference, even when 
the themes are obviously in denial of current assumptions about the 
nature of man. Once, however, in ‘“‘Earth’s Holocaust” (1844), he 
makes plain, with immediate contemporary reference, how little the 
intellect alone, without the guidance of religion, will accomplish: 
if we strive with the intellect alone our whole accomplishment will 
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be a dream, for what seems to be love for our fellows, without rever- 
ence, is pride and delusion. 

The penalty for sin in Hawthorne’s world of moral allegory is 
isolation. As has often been pointed out, Hawthorne’s preoccupa- 
tion with the theme of human isolation has a relationship to the cir- 
cumstances of his own life; some early pieces are, and others may 
be, imaginative projections of his own experience. But Hawthorne 
himself has warned us against interpreting his characters as self- 
portraits: “When people think I am pouring myself out in a tale or 
an essay, I am merely telling what is common to human nature, not 
what is peculiar to myself. I sympathize with them, not they with 
me.’’*’ And however important Hawthorne’s own experience may 
be in explanation of his theme of human isolation, the connections 
made in most criticism have tended to obscure, and not to display, 
the importance of the theme itself, as almost inevitably happens in 
criticism in which the emphasis is primarily biographical. There is 
not even much recognition, save in Newton Arvin’s Hawthorne, of 
the obvious parallel between Hawthorne’s pictures of the plight of 
the spiritually isolated and the dangerous aspects of the individual- 
ism he saw about him; and even Mr. Arvin’s book (as it seems to 
me) presents a somewhat confused conception of Hawthorne as 
both a horrible example to, and a critic of, his own times. 

If the isolation of the sinner in Hawthorne’s work be carefully 
considered, a pattern becomes apparent, and a parallel, perhaps 
rather a surprising parallel, to Dante’s embodiment of the same 
truth. Like the sinners in Dante’s “Inferno,’”’ Hawthorne’s sinners 
are in varying degrees dehumanized, in proportion to their depth 
of sin, and, like Dante’s sinners (save those in the second circle— 
the lovers who are punished together), they are debarred from any 
real human sympathy one for another. ‘“‘Perhaps,”’ says Kenyon in 
The Marble Faun, ‘‘this is to be the punishment of sin . . . . that it 
shall insulate the sinner from all sweet society by rendering hira 
impermeable to light, and therefore, unrecognizable in the abode of 
heavenly simplicity and truth. Then, what remains for him, but 
the dreariness of infinite and eternal solitude?”’ But in his practice 
Hawthorne represents the solitude of the sinner here and how, as 


"3 Works, IX, 336. 
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Dante’s “Inferno” represents the state of sin in this life. And for 
Hawthorne sin isolates not only the sinner but lays the penalty of 
solitude upon the innocent as well—there is no cheerful doctrine of 
compensation that can explain this fact away. Thus the daughter 
of Rappaccini is, by her father’s overweening pride in his science, 
united “‘in this fearful sympathy” with Giovanni, isolated from all 
the world beside; they are isolated together as the result of another’s 
sin, as Paola and Francesca were isolated together as a result of 
their own. Again, as Hawthorne sees Guido’s picture, Beatrice Cenci 
has the appearance “of being unhumanized by some terrible fate, 
and gazing .... out of a remote and inaccessible region, where she 
was frightened to be alone, but where no human sympathy could 
reach her.’’*4 

All men, Hawthorne seems to say, are by nature sinners, and 
by nature separate, and only “when the friend shows his inmost 
heart to his friend; the lover to his best beloved; when man does 
not vainly shrink from the eye of his Creator, loathsomely treasur- 
ing up the secret of his sin,” will the Minister’s Black Veil be a false 
symbol. Yet humanity is the heir of an immortality wherein, at 
least for some, that isolation vanishes; and in this life it becomes 
radical and intolerable only as the result of wilful sin. Just as the 
sinners in the Inferno find their punishment alone in spiritual soli- 
tude despite the presence there of legions of others—in contrast to 
the mutual love and community of the disciplined in Purgatory— 
so in Hawthorne the state of sin is a state of separation from both 
God and man. One supposes that it was because Hawthorne’s at- 
tention was focused on truths his generation was denying that he 
deals so exclusively with human peril, not human possibility, and 
that the pattern of sin and salvation in his work is not complete. 

One cannot read the parable of “Ethan Brand” without being 
reminded of the heretics in the sixth circle of the Inferno, victims 
of their own overweening intellects, timelessly rebellious. Ethan 
Brand, like Farinata, “entertained great scorn of hell,” and he can 
boast that his is the “‘only sin that deserves a recompence of im- 
mortal agony!’’ “‘Freely, were it to do again,” he continues, “would 
I incur the guilt. Unshrinkingly I accept the retribution!” Haw- 


™4 Ibid., X, 505. 
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thorne’s sinners are generally characterized by rebellion; like Dante’s 
sinners, they are miserable, not repentant. Roderick Elliston some- 
times “prided and glorified himself on being marked out from the 
ordinary experience of mankind, by the possession of a double na- 
ture, and a life within a life... .. Thus he drew his misery around 
him like a regal mantle..... Yet because he is in hell there is 
for him no real enjoyment in his self-concentration; and he is human 
enough to desire a kind of fellowship and depraved enough to find 
satisfaction in the contemplation of the sins of others. His success is 
part of his punishment. So also does Young Goodman Brown’s con- 
tact with evil give him an unhappy insight which is partly a delu- 
sion, wholly a source of despair. 

The sinners in the depths of Dante’s “Inferno” have lost their 
human characteristics, until at last we find them frozen fast, both 
immobile and emotionless. Coldness is likewise in Hawthorne’s 
scheme the least human and thus the worst state of man. The heat 
of the lime kiln will not melt Ethan Brand’s heart. The touch of 
the Wandering Jew’s hand “is without a single throb of human 
brotherhood ... . like ice” (“A Virtuoso’s Collection” [1842]). The 
idiot starts back at the touch of Gervayse Hasting’s hand, muttering 
“Cold, cold, cold.” And Hastings himself, the most miserable man 
at that feast of the miserable, ““The Christmas Banquet”’ (1844), is 
so entirely without human feeling that he makes no impression 
whatever as a personality and eludes description, as Hawthorne is 
careful to have one of the characters point out. This coldness, this 
complete lack of personality, is of course only the extreme of iso- 
lation. 

This, then, is Hawthorne’s view of the paradox and mystery of 
sin: Evil is the common human heritage—the basis of our real 
equality; yet, if it finds a radical development, it inhibits and will 
finally destroy those very traits by which we recognize humanity. 
Evil will and does so develop whenever humanity will not recognize 
the conditions in which it subsists. The sins with which Hawthorne 
primarily deals are the sins of refusal to recognize those conditions; 
for he is concerned, obviously, not with the sins of the passions but 
of pride—the sins which result in “excessive individualism and ex- 
aggerated self-reliance.” 








THE NECESSITY FOR THE IVORY TOWER’ 
EARL DANIELS? 


A friend of mine remarked recently about the Ivory Tower: 
“‘The trouble is it needs a lot of new equipment. It ought to have 
good modern plumbing.” Those sentiments, mocking and skeptical, 
do have, at least, one commendable quality—recognition of the ex- 
istence of the Tower. Where too many, in the name of progress, 
would either make complete denial or raze it level with the ground, 
they are a tangible reason to hope for the best. To deny the Tower 
is one thing; to ask for renovation is another. Possibly many repair- 
ings and refurbishings are needed to bring the building up to date. 
With that I am not disposed to quarrel; 1 am not really very much 
concerned with it here. I am simply pleading that the Tower is 
necessary in the architectural landscape of a cultivated mind. 

I am not sure I know exactly what the Tower looks like; not sure 
even that it has one unalterable form. For it is a tower of the 
mind, endowed, by the magic of imaginative creation, with power 
to shift and change with circumstance, like some marvelous castle 
of a medieval romance—or like Alice—to meet our spirit’s needs. 
It is, on occasion, a glorious shaft, a gracious miracle of architec- 
ture, outtopping the fair landscape round about it, polished marble, 
shining in the sun as it soars through blue, unclouded skies. At an- 
other time, it looks rather more like the “round, squat turret”’ 
Childe Roland came finally to, for it crouches on a desiccated plain, 
the ugliest of all ugly things. But still the slug horn hangs beside 
the door. And, even as you gaze, the Tower is metamorphosed 
again, this time into the crenelated watchtower outside an ancient 
city’s walls—a tower where the watchman is forever stationed, lest 
the enemy come upon us unawares. The watchman’s duty is to 
sound the trumpet and warn the people; everyone knows what has 
been spoken of the guard who is derelict to his responsibility. 

* An address delivered at the meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
New York City, November, 19309. 

2 Associate professor of English, Colgate University. 
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In some such different ways as these I like to think of this Ivory 
Tower—a tower of refuge, a tower of challenge, and a tower of 
watching. 

Thus to emphasize function is not to overlook furniture and equip- 
ment, even the question of plumbing; and arguments for reinforced 
concrete or battleship steel as more desirable building materials 
than ivory might, conceivably, be hospitably entertained. To em- 
phasize function is simply to assert the necessity—the present im- 
pelling and compelling necessity—to recognize the existence of the 
Tower as an honorable element in any cultivated society, more par- 
ticularly in an education cognizant of its responsibility to develop 
men and women fit, really fit, to live in a democracy which is some- 
thing more than a bodiless ideal. Let us find place for the Tower— 
its proper, peculiar place—in our plans and discussions of what we 
shall do next in education; and we are where it is highly important, 
now, that we should be, confronting the fact that education is at 
least dual in its responsibilities. Since the human animal has a 
private as well as a public life, since he must live with himself as 
well as with people, and in other ages as well as in his own, if he 
would avoid the stigma of a graceless provincialism, education must 
minister to both sides of his human nature. 

Someone has said, “To mingle with the multitude is no escape 
from the difficulties of the individual.’’ And another wise man, even 
from the remoteness of the seventeenth century, still ringingly as- 
serts, “Man without learninge and the remembrance of thinges past 
falls into a beastlye sottishnesse and his life is no better to be ac- 
counted of than to be buryed alive.” If those statements are so 
much as partially true, all of us, at some time or other, need to be 
pretty sure we have reserved for ourselves places within the cham- 
bers of the Ivory Tower. 

Refuge, and challenge, and watching. Those aspects of the Ivory 
Tower draw together toward one simple implication: that, for a 
cultured man, whatever be his world around him, it is necessary 
that he learn to live with himself and become independent to the 
degree possible—and it is possible to a far greater degree, even to- 
day, than many of us realize—independent of things through de- 
pendence upon himself, upon his own mind, and upon his own 
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thoughts; that he learn to know the importance and the abiding 
joy of being alone. Until he has learned this, I doubt whether he 
is really educated. To the Ivory Tower, when it is a tower of refuge, 
he withdraws, it may be for nothing more than the simple contem- 
plation of beauty; though the contemplation of beauty is not, be it 
noted, unrelated to the practical life. When it is a tower of chal- 
lenge, he comes as Childe Roland came before; he is terribly alone, 
as all seekers after truth and beauty must be in critical hours, ter- 
ribly alone because the quest for truth and beauty is a lonely quest. 
But, like Childe Roland, he sets the slug horn to his lips and blows; 
he blows the challenge which is a compulsion to meet himself and 
to solve the difficulties of the individual as only they can be solved, 
in the stern confronting of the self with the self. And, when it is a 
tower of watching, probably the ultimate in our relations to the 
Ivory Tower, and achieved by only a few, a man is like the watch- 
man set to warn the people. Already he has learned, through con- 
templation and through the nice discipline of facing self with self, 
just a little of God’s blessed truth. His eyes are no longer blurred by 
the dust and confusion of the arena. He has acquired a perspective and 
a point of view denied to those who are only of their day and of their 
hour. That is why he is a good watchman; why he may speak with 
authority to the people. Julien Benda has shown us in The Great 
Betrayal the danger of abandoning the Tower’s platform for a close, 
more intimate contact with the throng in the city streets. Paradoxi- 
cal though it seem, we dare not miss the truth that contemplation, 
apart from the world, can and will enhance the meaning and au- 
thority of any valid message to and for the world. 

Detailed, thorough examination of all an ivory tower can mean 
to us as teachers is, obviously, not feasible here. Let me try instead, 
by way of making the general specific, to come closer, in a practical 
way, to one thing which should be close to us; to suggest a little 
of what is involved in the simple, yet in the far from simple—I 
should almost prefer to say the intricately complex—amatter of living 
alone. While I am emphasizing the private, I hope I shall not be 
misunderstood as deprecating the public. Choice between forum 
and closet is not, fortunately, laid upon us by any nonresilient either- 
or formula, for we must, to have education at all, have not one but 
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both. We must have education for obvious responsibilities; so that 
our children become men and women who can earn an honest, re- 
spectable living, and can live with other men and women; who have 
sharpened social consciences, making them apt in assuming a re- 
sponsibility for leaving their world a little better than they found it; 
we must have education for leadership. But we must also, and equal- 
ly, even for leadership, have education for intelligent use of the 
blessed hours of necessary loneliness. And here there are grounds for 
apprehension that reaction from what used to be called our cloistered 
academic apartness may have carried us to another extreme which 
would, with ill-becoming self-satisfaction on our part, commit a mod- 
ern rape of the monastery for the benefit of the agora and the 
crowded hall of public debate. The predicament of the individual, 
today, is too likely to be that, when now and then he wants and 
needs to be let alone—everyone ought to want and need that oc- 
casionally—he cannot, for all his seeking, find a cloister, not so 
much as a quiet corner, among friendly, obscuring shadows, without 
someone—modern minded, of course—growing concerned for fear 
he is developing antisocial tendencies and becoming, of all unfor- 
givable things, an introvert, burdened with an inferiority complex. 
Aren’t we, in too great preoccupation with the obvious, the too 
obvious, appearances of democracy, perhaps prone to forget that 
we must also cultivate this very human need to be alone? Aren’t 
we, perhaps, doing all too little to equip boys and girls with armor 
against the pressure of things—too little, even, to provide them with 
the materials out of which they must fashion their own armor? 
There are times, moments, it may be, of quietest desperation, when 
I wonder if the study of medieval French may not be a better 
preparation for intelligent living within the world than the noisier 
discussion of current problems; if Chaucer, yes, in a contemporary 
world, may not mean more than Marx, or Mein Kampf; times, too, 
when the boy who is “self-contained” has my approval and envy, 
so that I should incline to make it a crime, punishable by nothing 
less than a prison sentence, to lay siege to his citadel of refuge, in 
violent, ill-considered effort, done of course in the name of educa- 
tion, to bring him out. But those are only times of extremity. In 
cold and, I hope, reasoned soberness, I should insist, in season and 
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out of season, that we must do something, a great deal more than 
I think we are at present doing, to deliver boys and girls from the 
provincialism of the contemporary and the immediate, to teach them 
to live with themselves and to themselves; and that insistence grows 
from the conviction that responsible citizenship in any society of 
which an educated man would wish to be a member stems straight, 
in part—in no small part—from hours of contemplation, by one’s 
self, when to be most alone is, after all, not to be alone at all; from 
that separation which is, in its noblest form, the sign of the prophet’s 
calling, and which, for all of us, is one mark of the human in distinc- 
tion from the animal. If I am at all right, the necessity of the Ivory 
Tower is obvious and needs no laboring. If I am all wrong—always 
a possibility—argument becomes less than futility. 

Assuming the direction of this thinking to be generally right, 
what does it mean for us, applied to teaching? At least this: that 
our teaching should make generous room for literature for the sake 
of literature; literature not obviously motivated by strong and con- 
scious purpose; literature which has little, if any, direct and im- 
mediate application, in any material or tangible way, to the life of 
the student. We should teach a lot of literature whose beauty is its 
principal reason for being, where to ask, “What is the use of this?” 
is impertinent irrelevance; and we should make clear, with such 
literature, that just as, for the writer, it was enough that experience, 
unrelated to the practical and the utilitarian, was the ground of his 
joy, whose expression would not be denied, so for the reader, in 
turn, it is also enough to have approached that same or a similar 
joy. Too much of the time, morals and immediacy of application 
seem the criteria of what we will teach. The student reads “Rabbi 
ben Ezra” because it is full of nuggets of wisdom, directions for a 
right way of life, even if those nuggets and directions are much too 
categorical and direct; and we expect those nuggets and directions 
to be catalogued and stored for future use. Imagine, if you can, a 
student who is not playing the game of giving us back what he 
thinks we want experiencing anything very genuine or very vital 
from so crass a statement as this: 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 
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The chances are, in the first place, that he doesn’t believe it. And 
imagine him, too, come to that time of year 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare, ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 
Imagine him, then, cherishing the same neat sentiments as the chal- 
lenge and the stimulant to finer things. No, it won’t do. But if he 
must have memory gems of poetry, as food for future years, and as 
guide to future conduct, I can imagine his heart warming far more 
convincingly to this from Walter Savage Landor. 

I strove with none, for none was worth my strife. 

Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, Art; 

I warmed both hands before the fire of Life; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 
That the Landor poem is probably better poetry is worth some 
consideration, if it is a matter of choice. But more pertinent to our 
argument right here is the fact that often, for “Rabbi ben Ezra,” 
“The Bishop Orders His Tomb”’ is neglected. (That too is a better 
poem.) So far as I know “The Bishop” contains no predigested wis- 
dom. What it does contain—no, what it is, is life and drama. To 
read it with anything like adequate appreciation of its riches is a 
rewarding imaginative experience and an adventure. To know the 
bishop, scoundrel though he be, is to have made a friend who is 
continually ready to renew the old friendship and to bless us with the 
presence of himself if we, in quietness, will give him the opportunity. 
And an occasional visit with him may prove to be, in the long run, 
better fun for an evening than a bridge table or a movie. Because 
he is so alive, because Browning has been so successful in dramatiz- 
ing him, he is worth, for most of us, considerably more than a 
Rabbi ben Ezra whose failure is that he remains an abstraction, 
whence his comments on life and its meaning, under examination, 
are likely to seem more smug and glib than profound. It may be 
right to question the Rabbi, “What have you to say to me which 
will have direct bearing on my life?’ But with the Bishop, whom 
Browning’s power has made bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, 
touched with our heroisms and our frailties, it is a different matter. 
Yet too often we teach “Rabbi ben Ezra” or that silly song from 
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Pippa Passes, and overlook the greater, if more subtle, relevance 
of “The Bishop Orders His Tomb at Saint Praxed’s Church.” 
But we can go still farther. Listen to these altogether lovely lines 
from one of England’s masters of loveliness, Ben Jonson. 
Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair 
State in wonted manner keep; 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


They are unabashedly beautiful; and nothing more. Probably it 
would be hard to find any more completely “ivory-towerish” and 
more apart from the world of contemporary, day-to-day reality. 
They literally and simply have no practical and social significance. 
But they can—I am sure they do—minister, as they have ministered 
for more than three centuries, to a mind diseased; for they are an 
enrichment to hours of solitude, making them less solitary. I should 
think that when our boys and girls graduate from college, they 
might be as truly important in their mind’s baggage as, say, the 
understanding sympathy and acute awareness of a social plague 
spot, which Mr. Steinbeck reveals in The Grapes of Wrath. Our 
students—this is the important point—ought to have both. I am 
afraid they have recently been getting too much, altogether too 
much, of one, at the expense of the other. Because of that fear— 
and I think I know there is ample justification of it—I would at- 
tract a little of our attention in the other and different direction. 
For, as long as there are men and women, there will be an Ivory 
Tower; and, if they are to continue men and women, that tower 
must be used by them. 
Let me quote two contemporary American poets. One writes, 
Heart, we have need of islands... . 
And winds blowing. 


And the other, who is a very young poet, has published his first 
volume only this fall: 

Hide in the heart. There is no help without. 

The strong winds ramp about the world tonight. 
The heart is wide enough to move about. 
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“Islands” are just another name for the Ivory Tower, and “to hide 
in the heart” one more way of saying, “Let us seek it for refuge and 
for contemplation.”’ 

We as teachers surely ought to recognize the presence of the 
Ivory Tower. Most of us, of course, do recognize it, and use it, for 
ourselves. Otherwise we should not be doing the work we are doing. 
By how much more, then, ought we to be concerned that our stu- 
dents also become aware of the Tower and know its importance on 
the landscape of their mental life. Certainly we must teach them to 
live in society. But we must also teach them to live to and with 
themselves. That means we must show them something of the right 
use of the Ivory Tower as part of their human, of their spiritual, 
heritage. Let us do just that, and then—well, whoever will, may 
bring on, for my tower, the most complete and elaborate equipment 
of modern plumbing that Mr. Crane or his contemporaries has yet 
devised, or shall devise in the future. For there is nothing about the 
notion of an Ivory Tower which is not congruent with chromium 
bathroom fixtures and with running hot and cold water. 

{[Note.—Professor Daniels answers a common question thus: 

“Where the Ivory Tower as a literary or critical phrase originated, I should 
hate too dogmatically to say. It is commonly traced to Sainte-Beuve’s lines 
on Vigny, in his ‘Epitre 4 M. Villemain’: 

... et Vigny, plus secret, 
Comme en sa tour d’ivoire, avant midi, rentrait. 


Sainte-Beuve is writing on the difficulty of a poet, in the period, finding place 
for himself because the field is so crowded with talent; and he is here contrasting 
Vigny with Hugo, a ‘dur partisan,’ who ‘combattit sous l’armure.’ It should 
be noticed that the verb used for Vigny is rentrait; as though to suggest a return 
to a place from which one had previously come. I doubt whether there is any 
adverse criticism in the words, whether they are much, if anything, more than 
casually descriptive. But there are earlier occurrences than this of the Ivory 
Tower. In a letter to me about a year ago, a contemporary American poet 
traced it to medieval Latin and quoted these lines from the Litany of Loreto: 

Vas Spirituale 

Rosa Mystica 

Turris Davidica 

Turris Eburnea 


She might have gone farther into the past, to find at least two occurrences in 


the Song of Solomon, one, to be sure, with no reference to ivory; but, in connec- 
tion with the just-quoted Latin, that one is, perhaps, the more interesting. 
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Thy neck is like the tower of David, 

builded for an armoury, 

whereon they hang a thousand bucklers. 
And 


Thy neck is like the tower of ivory. 


If all these quotations seem to have little in common, they do, at least, 
nicely illustrate the confusion, existent today, about the Ivory Tower. I doubt 
if anyone knows precisely what he means by it. Possibly the humanists, headed 
by Irving Babbitt, started it on its way to contemporary popularity—and 
ignominy. They applied the words to aesthetic retreat for indolent daydream- 
ing, to detachment from a reality which was more than weakness could bear. 
For them, the Ivory Tower was a symbol of decadence. Subsequently, I suspect, 
the term has just been picked up, popularly used in a popular way, until it has 
come to have almost no sharply defined meaning. We use it as, for example, 
we use the word ‘sentimental’; it is an expansive, denigrating epithet for any- 
thing which, in a general way, we thoroughly dislike.’’] 





THE AMERICAN LITERATURE CURRICULUM 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


MARTIN S. SHOCKLEY AND CHARLES C. WALCUTT' 


Once upon a time a college Freshman knew how to read. After 
a year’s study of composition and rhetoric he was ready for the 
Sophomore survey which oriented him in the great tradition of Eng- 
lish literature and enabled him thereafter to choose his special fields 
of study. But today the student has been so busy with movies, 
radios, and picture magazines that he has had no time for reading. 
He comes to college for training, and he no longer has even a vague 
yearning for cultural studies. His numbers are legion, and as the 
legions have swelled the appropriations have dwindled, so that he 
comes to college less well prepared than formerly. Meanwhile the 
specter of unemployed millions keeps the teachers from maintaining 
standards through elimination of the unfit. All over the country 
recognition of the new situation has been marked by the elimination 
of the Sophomore survey in favor of something that grapples with 
the problem realistically. The new approach is a wise one. Nothing 


t Assistant professors of English at the University of Oklahoma. 
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could be more disastrous than continuing to teach intricate Eliza- 
bethan or, for that matter, Victorian literature to students who are 
unable to read, unaware of the value of cultural studies, and un- 
trained in any sort of aesthetic appreciation. 

Consider for a moment the spectacle of a teacher of the Sopho- 
more survey. He has Ground To Cover, and he goes at his task with 
energy and determination. His schedule takes him perhaps from 
Beowulf to Dryden. If he is to cover the significant authors he must 
“deal with” perhaps two or three of them each day. His only solu- 
tion, then, is to lecture as hard as he can, presenting brief biog- 
raphies, titles and dates of the author’s various volumes, a summary 
(as inspirational as time permits) of the content and characteristics 
of the writer’s work, and a final cursory evaluation of his “contribu- 
tions” to English literature. Actually, because of Ground To Cover, 
the teaching method frequently consists of assigning for outside 
reading selections from, for example, the Faerie Queene, while the 
three or four class periods allotted to this particular part of the 
ground are spent in lectures covering such topics as Spenser’s Life, 
Politics, Religion, and Theory of the Epic; Plot and Structure of the 
Faerie Queene; Religious and Political Allegory in the Faerie Queene; 
Spenser as a Man of the Renaissance; and Spenser’s Place in Litera- 
ture. Yet the students cannot read Spenser. The professor may be 
just going through the motions of teaching; or he may be trying to 
arouse enthusiasm for poetry by communicating some of his own; 
or he may consider it his task to familiarize his students for ‘‘cul- 
tural’’ purposes with the names of 2 certain number of authors and 
titles of a certain number of books. Whatever his motive, he knows 
that nine-tenths of his students do not understand poetry, that he 
is doing nothing to teach them to understand it, and that almost 
none of them will be able or disposed to go on with the reading of 
poetry after they have passed from his class. 

This same teacher, meanwhile, may be spending two or three 
hours a week with a group of friends studying the works of one or 
two of the figures whom he “explains” to his students in a single 
class hour. The group may devote a long evening to the discussion of 
a single poem. Again and again they will begin with the assumption 
that they know very little about the poem to be considered, al- 
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though the professor may long since have disposed of that poet for 
his class. There is an amazing disparity between the professor’s 
teaching of poetry and his personal study of it; yet this example is 
perhaps not very greatly exaggerated. 

Too much of our education in literature is a sort of prepara- 
tion, a telling of what we shall find in books when at last we come 
to read them. But from this sort of training we seldom do go on 
to read the documents. It is bad, further, in that it consists of de- 
ferred living, emphasizing the future. Let us make our education 
rather a period in which by living intellectually we establish a pat- 
tern and an ideal of living that we shall continue when we go on 
from college. 

At the University of Oklahoma we are now revising our Sopho- 
more courses to cope with the situation. Although we have not yet 
discarded the traditional survey of English literature, we have added 
two semester Sophomore courses, ‘‘The Study of Poetry” and “The 
Study of Fiction.”” We hope to add a third, ““The Study of Drama.” 
These courses are merely the application to our particular situation 
of principles and procedures which have been widely accepted and 
successfully applied. They represent our realization of a difficult 
problem and our practical effort to deal with it. For example, “The 
Study of Poetry” attempts to teach the student to understand 
poetry. It begins with simple poems and proceeds cautiously to 
more difficult ones. The historical approach is discarded. Biograph- 
ical and bibliographical facts are introduced only as they may add 
to the understanding of the poem being studied. Lectures are re- 
placed by discussions. Instead of being expected to remember the 
professor’s secondhand critical pronouncements, the students are 
encouraged to develop their own abilities to understand and appre- 
ciate literary values. Each poem is approached as a challenge to 
the group who analyze, interpret, and criticize it. The poem is 
regarded not as a historical fact in the development of English 
literature but as a work of art which presents a problem in intelli- 
gent understanding and appropriate response. Some progress has 
been made toward displacing the Amusing Anecdote and the Sig- 
nificant Fact. We are trying to teach literature; not facts about 
literature. 
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This new approach to the Sophomore course has been adopted at 
many of the better universities, with the exception of those few in 
which the students are so well prepared that they can begin the 
study of literature even as Freshmen. But where the new approach 
has been recognized, it has not always been possible to apply it be- 
yond the Sophomore level. The need to prepare graduate students 
for examinations (who will in turn prepare more graduate students 
while the average citizens continue to be neglected), the existence 
of time-honored advanced courses, and the very considerable diffi- 
culties in the way of significant revisions of an elaborate curriculum 
are reasons enough for its slow spread into the upper divisions. 

The situation at the University of Oklahoma was, for this prob- 
lem, most auspicious; with the exception of a seminar, there were 
no advanced courses in American literature. A year’s survey, on the 
Sophomore-Junior level, required of all applicants for a teacher’s cer- 
tificate in English, was offered in about ten sections. As offered, this 
course attempted to deal with American literature from the beginning 
to about 1925, or as far as the instructor could get. It had, conse- 
quently, to cover an author or two a day, and students emerged 
from it with a smattering of biographical data and a nodding ac- 
quaintance with a number of names and titles. This result was due 
not to any incompetence in the staff but to the philosophy of edu- 
cation under which they were operating. The education majors who 
came from the course were going out to the high schools of the state 
and teaching what they had been taught: biographical data about 
authors whose works they themselves had not learned to understand; 
and they were in turn sending on to the university students who 
had taken courses in American literature without even the pretense 
of reading any of the literature itself. Again, the fault was not en- 
tirely with the teachers, for the courses were, and are, narrowly 
defined by state requirements, and so much emphasis was placed 
upon the teaching of literary history and the lives of authors that 
little time remained for the literature itself. Nevertheless, the train- 
ing of the teachers led them to fall into this pattern rather than 
attempt to resist or change it. 

This survey has been converted into a course dealing with the 
writings of seven or eight major authors a semester, arranged logi- 
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cally rather than chronologically. The first semester begins with 
eight weeks on Franklin, Paine, Freneau, Irving, and Bryant, fol- 
lowed by three weeks to each of Longfellow, Hawthorne (including 
The Scarlet Letter), and Poe. Additional figures may be assigned 
for supplementary reading, but the course pretends to deal with 
writers through their writings, and the staff has concluded that the 
material must be rigorously limited if it is to be studied intensively. 
The second semester gives three weeks each to Emerson, Thoreau, 
Melville (including Moby Dick), and Whitman, two to Mark Twain, 
one to Howells, and one to Lanier. In order to guide the student’s 
reading (and to compete for his time) we have prepared comprehen- 
sive sheets of study questions for each of the assignments, and the 
class period is usually devoted to discussion of the selections through 
these questions. There are always more questions than can be dis- 
cussed, but the students study them all for the examinations. It is 
a challenge to prepare questions that will interest rather than bore 
the student and that will guide him to the important aspects of the 
selection rather than force him to linger over pointless details. 

Ideally one might proceed from an introduction to poetry to the 
study of a single poet and thence to the study of periods and move- 
ments. We have attempted to approach this ideal by offering two 
types of courses on the Junior-Senior level. Two-hour courses in 
Poe-Hawthorne, Emerson-Thoreau, and Mark Twain (to which we 
hope to add a Melville-Whitman course) combine intensive induc- 
tive study of the writers’ works with some approaches to scholar- 
ship through outside readings and brief written reports delivered 
at the beginning of the class periods. We have not scrupled to re- 
late our subjects to the students’ lives. In the Emerson-Thoreau 
course, for example, some time was devoted to Aldous Huxley’s 
Ends and Means as an example of what Thoreau might have said 
today. 

The other courses on this level are three-hour type courses in 
American poetry, American fiction, and American drama. The rela- 
tion of these courses to the Sophomore introductory courses is im- 
mediately apparent, and the same philosophy of teaching is con- 
tinued. American drama is not taught by lectures summarizing 
plays but by intensive examination and analysis of plays in which 
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the students are guided by study questions comparable to those 
used in the introductory course in major American writers. Ameri- 
can poetry is similarly unorthodox, for it considers poets almost 
entirely through the careful study of individual poems, it being 
the instructor’s conviction that students can learn more that means 
something to them about Robinson Jeffers in an hour’s discussion 
of “Apology for Bad Dreams” than in two hours of lectures. These 
type courses are integrated with the other courses in the field to 
effect a minimum of duplication. No drama is taught in any other 
American literature course, and the poetry course deals largely with 
modern American poetry. 

Since undergraduate enrolment outnumbers graduate enrolment 
by about twenty to one, our chief concern is naturally with our 
undergraduate students, and all the courses which have been de- 
scribed are intended primarily for them. A common objection to 
English graduate study is that it deals largely with the intricacies 
of literary history and bibliography, so that a violent dislocation is 
involved in the transition from this sort of training to successful 
undergraduate teaching, a dislocation which many instructors never 
accomplish, and, failing, bring to the Sophomore survey the philos- 
ophy and method of professional training which have contributed 
to its downfall and abandonment. Working on the assumption 
that undergraduates must first of all be taught to read, we do not 
exempt graduates from this requirement; indeed, we consider the 
higher-level courses just described valuable training for graduate 
students who are potential teachers. 

On the strictly graduate level there are two one-semester sur- 
veys of American literature, divided at about 1850, designed to 
build upon the work of the preceding courses. While these two 
courses prepare graduate students in other fields for their examina- 
tions in American literature, they also prepare for the American 
literature seminar and research in special problems leading to both 
the A.M. and the Ph.D. degrees in American literature. 

To summarize, we have introductions to poetry and fiction for 
Sophomores, one- and two-author courses and type surveys for 
Juniors and Seniors, and an advanced survey and a seminar for 
graduates. Such a curriculum presents, we believe, a logically or- 
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ganized and closely integrated program of study. From the Sopho- 
more introduction to the study of literature to research for the 
Ph.D., the major emphasis is upon reading and understanding litera- 
ture as literature, and upon thinking about it critically and inde- 
pendently. Bibliographical, historical, social, economic, political, 
and philosophical considerations are, we trust, not neglected, but 
subordinated and related so that they do not obscure but rather 
enrich the study of American literature. 





THE FRESHMAN INTELLECT 
WILMA GARNETT AND ERICH T. GRIEBLING' 


Everybody knows about boys and girls, but do they know what 
college Freshmen are made of? Tobacco and beer and coeds and 
dates? If you gave a college boy a book, do you think he’d bother 
to read it? Is there anything in a coed’s mind besides physical cul- 
ture and man-trapping? Just what is the cultural status of Joe 
College? 

Several of us in the department of English at Kent State Univer- 
sity were speculating on the mental merits of the youth who yawn 
daily before us. We wondered, aloud, about how much those old 
“battle-axes” who terrorize Grades VII-—XII, inclusive, really ac- 
complish by way of passing the torch, carrying culture to the 
masses, and enriching the youth of the nation with the treasures 
of the mind. 

Consider the literary fodder of your own school days: Silas Mar- 
ner, Snowbound, The Lady of the Lake, The Last of the Mohicans, 
and, of course, the plays of Shakespeare. How did you like them? 
Did you like them because they really were good or because of the 
vaudeville talents of the teacher? 

If you question your son or nephew you will probably find that 
he is reading, under compulsion, about the same things you read 
and that his reactions are about the same. 


* Members of the department of English, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. This 
article was written by Mr. Griebling; the research was carried on by Miss Garnett. 
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It seemed to us at Kent that we ought to launch a questionnaire, 
take representative samplings of the Freshman class, and publish 
the results if we could get anyone to print them. 

Kent State seemed a good place to work off such an experiment, 
because the university, one reluctantly supported by the state, is 
attended by the sons and daughters of the common man. Kent is 
a school to which people come when they have little or no money 
but want to learn something anyhow. The school was founded in 
1912, and so it is practically lacking in suffocating traditionalism. 
Education costs almost nothing here, and so those who value only 
costly things go elsewhere, thank heaven. Our people are the chil- 
dren of farmers, mechanics, clerks, and small-town businessmen. 
Thus, if we find out what our people like to read, to see in the 
movies, to be entertained by, we probably have a fair cross-section 
of the entertainment tastes of America. 

We presumed upon our position as hirelings of the institution to 
annoy some 365 Freshmen, and they told us, believe it or not, that 
they do quite a lot of reading, all things considered, and we found 
that their tastes are not so bad as we feared they might be. 

We caught them very early in the college year, so that the re- 
turns would not show the effects of any appreciable uplift from their 
collegiate experience. 

We found that they read about two and a half books a month 
and between five and eight magazines, and that they see about 
two and a half movies, on the average. 

Far and away the most popular literary medium is the funny 
paper, which was given first place by 252 out of 365 Freshmen. 
Next stood Life, with 178 votes. Like the comics, Life places a mini- 
mum strain upon the reader’s literary patience. Reader’s Digest 
rated third, with 145 votes. 

When you reflect that there is very little humor left in the funny 
paper and that most of the strips are mere melodrama, you realize 
that the popular interest is in adventure, sensationalism, and plot; 
and the brevity of each strip hints at the student’s poverty in 
Silzfleisch. 

Ninety-five students read the American Magazine, regularly and 
by preference. Eighty-one like the Ladies Home Journal, 80 Mc- 
Calls, but only 77 choose the Saturday Evening Post. When I went 
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to college the Post had more influence on the collegiate youth than 
Shakespeare and the Bible combined. As far as I can see, the Post 
hasn’t changed much, but neither has the American or the Journal. 

Seventy-one students read the Woman’s Home Companion, 68 
read Good Housekeeping, though few intend to be housekeepers, good 
or bad. Maybe the “ads” attract them. 

Collier’s is read by 67 students out of nearly 400, and Liberty is 
popular with only 53. Apparently the cost of the sheet has little 
to do with its popularity. Cosmopolitan, which used to be the bed- 
side companion of the American adolescent woman, attracts but 
39 readers among Kent Freshmen, doing little better than the vener- 
able Etude, a magazine of essentially specialized appeal, which draws 
34 votes. 

Maybe you don’t think that’s a very “literary” layout, and per- 
haps you think it doesn’t speak well for American youth. However, 
less than half a dozen out of the whole crowd would admit that they 
habitually read any of the pulps. Remember, these people are aver- 
age Americans, most of them without special talents, as yet innocent 
of sophistication or deep culture. 

“‘Tripe” may be popular, but the better things are at least known. 
Coronet, the most beautiful thing between covers, the editors admit, 
attracts a dozen readers, and so does the Atlantic Monthly. Harper's 
is read by 14. The Classmate, a rather well-written Sunday school 
sheet put out by the Methodists, is read by 18 of our Freshmen. 
None of them would admit having anything to do with the Yale 
Review, the North American Review, or a magazine called Progres- 
sive Education. 

All these figures indicate magazines and books actually read. 
Quite possibly the popularity of some of these magazines is ac- 
counted for by the energy of subscription peddlers working their 
way through aviation school, so that the magazines are around 
where students find them, while other magazines whose manage- 
ments are above sucker-catching promotion schemes are not so 
readily available. 

Anyhow, you will notice that the popular magazines cover the 
same type of subject matter that is popular in the movies, and 
book preferences say the same thing too. 

While we were at it, we asked our young friends what they think 
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it takes to make a book or a movie or a story good. Adventure was 
first choice with 350 students. Dog subjects were popular with 345. 
Great people from the past interested 295, and 287 liked historical 
subjects. Dancing, swing music, romance, horses, mysteries, news- 
paper life, and murders fascinated between 223 and 278 students. 

Cartoons, scenery, success themes, children, period costumes, 
rivalry, races, and classical music interested between 162 and 108. 
Biography, love scenes, trick stage effects, war, mistaken identity, 
self-sacrifice, life in foreign lands, home life, and science interested 
fewer than half. 

Their choices in movies agreed pretty well with what they had 
indicated as their favorite subject matter. 

Mutiny on the Bounty was the favorite cinema drama of the group, 
and that is adventurous or nothing. So are all the next 10. In them 
all, sentiment is important, but in none is it dominant. Tom Sawyer 
and Capiains Courageous are Nos. 2 and 3 in order of popularity, 
although only 183 admitted that they liked stories about children. 
Hurricane and Robin Hood come next, and both are plays of ro- 
mantic escape. Then come David Copperfield and A Tale of Two 
Cities, but perhaps the enthusiastic pedagogy of high-school teachers 
is evident here. They liked The Good Earth and Treasure Island. 
Notice the romantic escape again. But though only half of them 
confessed a taste for biography, Louis Pasteur rang the bell. Lost 
Horizon, not the most cheerful thing in celluloid but very good, was 
definitely favored. 

Altogether, you see, youth has taste. Not one of these movies 
is bad. Give the boys and girls good drama, and they’ll appreciate 
it. A negligible number like westerns, just as almost none read the 
pulps. 

However, the Nigger of the Narcissus failed to please all but two, 
the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse was equally unpopular, and 
possibly The Guardsman was too sophisticated, for only 5 liked it. 
Ten liked Great Expectations, and 19 saw the point in Reunion in 
Vienna. (I don’t see how the post-war generation can even under- 
stand the last.) All but 29 virtually slept through The Citadel, if 
they saw it at all, As You Like It stirred 66, but Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, which was not a nation-wide success, interested 106. The 
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popularity of Anthony Adverse (121 votes), makes me wonder why 
Hollywood hasn’t looked into Smollett’s novels for subject matter. 
Plenty of romantic adventure there, and Hollywood ought to be 
able to add the sentimentality for which Smollett had no taste. 
Few students admitted that they like costume plays, but Romeo 
and Juliet drew 131 votes, almost placing it among the 10 best. 

The weight of tradition was plain in the list of novels the stu- 
dents said they’d read. We made up a list of about 300 novels which 
we thought the students might have read for one reason or another, 
and imagine our surprise to find that if they read anything at all 
they read it under the influence of their teachers. 

Of course they had read Gone with the Wind, at least 159 had, but 
181 had read and liked Treasure Island. Little Women also outdid 
Margaret Mitchell’s book, for 168 students had read it, and 158 
had read David Copperfield. 

A hundred and forty-seven had read Longfellow’s poems—why, I 
don’t know, unless they had to—but why did they like them? And 
146 had read Silas Marner. Macbeth was familiar to 138, and about as 
many knew As You Like It and Romeo and Juliet. I can’t see what 
they liked about Cooper, but 135 said they’d read The Last of the 
Mohicans with pleasure. A hundred and twenty-three had read the 
Good Earth, but fewer than a hundred cared enough for Anthony 
Adverse to finish it, and only 91 had read All Quiet on the Western 
Front. Eighty-eight were suckers for How To Win Friends and In- 
fluence People. Fake history through Ben Hur still attracted 73 
readers, but Microbe Hunters thrilled only 66. Mutiny on the Bounty 
was the most popular movie, but only 63 had read the book. Fifty- 
nine said they’d read Shakespeare’s sonnets, but only 37 had read 
O. Henry’s The Four Million. (Have the rest missed something, 
or haven’t they?) Thirty-five had read Of Human Bondage, and 33 
had read Richard Halliburton. Remember how popular the Bridge 
of San Luis Rey was only yesterday? Only 17 of our Freshmen had 
read it, although 21 had read the Faerie Queen. Thirteen had read 
Dreiser’s An American Tragedy, and one had read Sister Carrie. 

Six students had read Boccaccio’s Decameron and Joyce’s Ulysses, 
possibly for the same reason, but nobody had read Jurgen or Menck- 
en’s In Defense of Women, although there’s a copy in the library, 
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or Whither Mankind, Bromfield’s A Good Woman, or Russell’s Educa- 
tion and the Good Life. 

Compare the list of books which have been pretty widely read 
with those that have been neglected, and you notice immediately 
that the students have little contact with contemporary literature 
and relatively great contact with literature which is largely tradi- 
tional, the value of which it would be extremely difficult to estab- 
lish. 

If you are a literary sort of person—and you wouldn’t have read 
this far if you weren’t—you can easily enumerate 10 books of re- 
cent times that are incomparably better than The Last of the Mohi- 
cans. Without thinking about it, you can name a dozen poets of our 
own day who have so much more to say than Longfellow has that 
you wonder what the latter did with the ideas that must have come 
to him. 

A hundred and forty-six had read Silas Marner, which doesn’t 
concern them, while only two had read Stribling’s The Store, which 
concerns them very much. We stuff them with the literary straw 
of a hypocritical century that made a virtue of not facing life, but 
we let such a shrewd and honest analysis as Ruth Suckow’s The 
Folks get by with only two readers out of nearly 40c Freshmen. 
One student happens to stumble on Stuart Chase’s Men and Ma- 
chines. 

You remember very well the months that you spent in high 
school over Julius Caesar, Macbeth, Hamlet. Frankly, why Julius 
Caesar? Upon what excuse do we permit our schools to ignore Arms 
and the Man, the plays of Galsworthy, of our own O’Neill, and even 
of Elmer Rice? 

Much of what we dig out of the past is good, but many of our 
resurrections are stealing time from very much better contemporary 
literature. The movie preferences our students show indicate that 
their taste is good; their literary preferences strongly suggest that 
their taste in reading is contaminated by a semiliterate academic 
tradition. 

If we had offered the same questionnaire to these students when 
they were a year farther along toward a degree, the results would 
probably have been different. Every respectable college in the coun- 
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try is trying to introduce the youth to contemporary literature and 
to cultivate a taste which is rational rather than sentimental or 
traditional. We are trying to disabuse the student of the sweetness- 
and-light standards of evaluation that were prevalent a generation 
or two ago but which are still implied in the high-school curriculums 
of most communities. 

I do not think we can do without Shakespeare; I think every 
youth should know something of Chaucer’s work. Poetry is rarely 
better than it was in the nineteenth century, and the students 
should know some of that (but not Longfellow). One of my favorite 
books is Eliot’s Middlemarch, and no man can consider himself cul- 
tured who is ignorant of Milton. 

But literature doesn’t stop at 1900. We are today turning out 
so many good things that no man can hope to keep up with a tenth 
of it. Don’t we owe our maidens and youths an opportunity to 
master the critical tools with which they can understand and enjoy 
the literature of their own day? It isn’t better books that we need 
or better drama; the arts will take care of themselves. We need 
better teachers who read better books and teach them better. 
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ANDREW J. GREEN’ 


The instructor in Freshman English, provided his classes have 
attained reasonable proficiency in the mechanics of composition, 
ought to be primarily concerned with the problems of the organiza- 
tion and presentation of significant theme material. To elicit themes 
with valid content from the student has always been a prime diffi- 
culty of the course. It is true that the gifted student frequently 
makes up in intensity of mental experience for deficiencies in actual 
experience, and his short story “The Wedding March” or his essay 
on “The Decay of Democracy” is very likely to be good. For his 

* Instructor in English at the University of Michigan, where he has just received his 


Doctor’s degree. The article is the outcome of Mr. Green’s individual (not depart- 
mental) experimentation during the last two years. 
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mill everything is grist. But assignments that call for “creative 
writing”’ or discussions of the intellectual currents of the twentieth 
century are hardly justified by the three or five themes that possess 
vital content, if twenty do not. 

What instructor has not suffered qualms over the vapidity of 
those twenty themes? Consider the orthodox course in the forms of 
discourse, in many institutions now happily losing its tenacious 
grip. In they come—the accounts of vacations or of trips through 
the sawmill, the “arguments” against compulsory military training 
or dormitory regulations or eight o’clock classes or the wearing of 
Freshman “‘pots,” exercises in description and in narration, the fa- 
miliar essay, the formal essay, the character sketch, the short story— 
and always the ratio prevails: two or three or five papers in which 
the student said something, twenty or more filled with more or less 
earnest, more or less orderly trivialities. The literary assignment, 
the “‘creative’’ assignment, the assignment in the types of discourse 
is chiefly suited to the superior student. The performance of the 
average student is at best innocuous. Instructor and student alike 
must question the value of this “discipline.” The average student 
receives practice in writing sentences, and, faithfully correcting his 
themes, eliminates a few errors. He exercises his fancy and per- 
haps his memory. But where, for him, has been that one valuable 
discipline—that arduous and sometimes excited mental wrestling 
with the problem of how to organize and how to present something 
that he really wants to say? 

The substitution for the textbook in rhetoric of collections of 
essays designed to fill up the vacuum has in many institutions been 
a distinct advance. A decade of such collections has seen progres- 
sion from the relatively unintegrated anthologies of Warner Taylor, 
Batchelder and Henry, and Loomis, to Wells and Bader’s Essays of 
Three Decades and Lippmann and Nevins’ A Modern Reader, in 
which the student is initiated into the great problems of politics, 
economics, sociology, religion, and education which he must soon 
help to solve. The course, often implemented further by the study 
of such books as The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, Seldes’ Free- 
dom of the Press, Chase’s Economy of Abundance, and the delectable 
writings of Sinclair Lewis, Ludwig Lewisohn, and Upton Sinclair, 
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has thus become an eye-opener. It undermines provincial prejudices; 
it acts as a catalyst for the intelligence; it provides discipline in 
reading and in thinking; it forwards the development of the indi- 
vidual as a citizen of America and a citizen of the world. 

But unless a relationship is established between this new material 
for thought and the students’ older experience, the same ratio of 
three or five to twenty is likely to prevail. The twenty less-gifted 
students are indeed disturbed by the discovery that most of their 
thinking has been devoted to reverie or to rationalizing, that educa- 
tion may be its own end as well as an avenue to a craft or profession, 
and that social and industrial change has undermined fundamental 
American traditions. The rub does not come here; these are genuine 
values. The rub comes when an attempt is made to utilize this new 
material as content for themes. Robinson, Nock, Laski, Russell, 
and their splendid company can write ably concerning the great 
issues which America faces, and the world. The cosmos shakes with 
their thunder. Does it follow that the average Freshman can treat 
these same high problems in the same high, masterful way? 

No. The divorce between the new and the old is too great. Gen- 
eral assignments on political, social, educational, and religious prob- 
lems—on ‘‘The Relative Merits of a Technical and a Cultural Educa- 
tion,” ‘The Decline of Individualism,” and “Is Man the Slave of 
His Machines?’’—can only lose him in the intense inane of the gen- 
eral, the intangible, and the vague. He feels the force of the mighty 
new ideas; he supports; he refutes; he advances solutions of his 
own—panaceas for social ills, programs for the peace of the world; 
he aims to please; and it is all as sounding brass or tinkling cymbals. 
The pretty blonde in the first row and the earnest small-town boy 
who sits next to her may well exercise their brains upon social and 
intellectual change; but in their themes on such topics they must 
be either babblers or parrots. To their nonsense they can, perhaps, 
give a specious kind of order, but they cannot analyze it; they can 
arrange it, but they cannot interpret it. Only the pretense, and not 
the actuality, of significant theme material can be gained from 
asking eighteen-year-olds to discuss the problems of mankind. 

But the average student can learn to organize and to present sig- 
nificant theme material when assignments aim at the interpretation 
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of his own experience. He needs a position from which he may view 
the world, a point of reference. These things he knows: his house 
and yard, his family, his friends, his preparatory school, his small 
town, his city block. He knows other things, too, a surprising num- 
ber of them. What the things he knows mean, he may not know; 
but usually he can perceive something of what they mean if he is 
made to think about them. Let him canvass his own experience; 
insist that he interpret it. No sounder principle for producing sig- 
nificant theme content can be laid down. 

The application of this principle further vitalizes the study of 
political, social, economic, religious, scientific, and educational prob- 
lems. They in their turn afford the student a key to the inter- 
pretation of his background. What he knows already is then.e ma- 
terial; what he is learning helps him to understand what he knows, 
to make his material significant. Suppose, for instance, that Chase’s 
Economy of Abundance is used as the catalytic agent in the class- 
room. Ask the pretty blonde to write a paper on “The Web,” 
“Economic Planning,’ “The General Staff: Pure Fascism,” or 
“Technological Unemployment,” and she is lost. Ask her to define 
as precisely as possible the position which her family or her town 
occupies in the economic order, and she may discover that she knows 
more than she thought. “Technological Unemployment” and “The 
Web” may suddenly appear no longer as shadowy, sinister entities 
operating obscurely in an unknown limbo called “America” or “the 
world,” but as living principles of which she can see the effects all 
about her. When father’s business is ruined by the chain stores, the 
student may have something to say on the subject. Of twenty-five 
themes on the topic “When the Gods Slept,” of twenty-five on 
“The Crisis in Morals,” two or three or five will possess valid con- 
tent. Twenty will not. Of twenty-five themes on “My Home Town: 
An Example of Economic Specialization,”’ five will not. Fifteen or 
twenty will. 

But not without considerable aid from the instructor. When the 
average student is reasonably proficient in mechanics and the period 
of short papers is past, the problems of the course are those of 
gathering, organizing, and presenting significant content. The con- 
tent of the investigative paper, or paper based on readings, is not 
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the subject of this article; other longer papers, ranging from one 
thousand to three thousand words, are. Toward their satisfactory 
execution the instructor can give a great amount of critical and con- 
structive help by means of the functional conference. 

Of the functional conference in relation to the development of a 
longer paper, there are two types. The exploratory conference, after 
the first one, may frequently be dispensed with. Its primary object 
is to help the student find his material. Assignment: You are the 
product of your environment, of your experience. Discover, define, 
and interpret one of the formative elements in your experience. Get 
down to concrete, tangible things. Tell us what they mean. You 
may describe, you may argue, you may narrate, you may explain, 
but you are required to develop a thesis, that is, to analyze your 
material into its several aspects, and to give it definitive significance. 

The average student enters, enveloped in a fog, bewails the com- 
monplaceness of his experience. The instructor opens with the usual 
patter: Where do you live? What does your father do? How large 
is your family? Your house? How many cars? Who are your neigh- 
bors?—and the conference presently establishes its drift and indi- 
vidualized character. The student, interrupted occasionally by a 
question, begins to talk. 

He lives in Detroit. His father runs a sporting-goods store, sells 
hunting equipment and fishing tackle, occupies himself with taxi- 
dermy when business is slack. The boy worked spare time in the 
store and adjoining taxidermy shop during his high-school career 
and during vacations. Sometimes he went hunting or fishing. His 
father likes to hunt and fish. His mother likes to hunt and fish. Here 
the student fetches from his pocket a battered folder, from which he 
extracts a newspaper clipping. It is a picture of his father, on the 
opening day of the season, holding up a string of fine trout. “And 
here’s one of mother.”’ She is dressed in waders and is flicking a 
fly down the Au Sable. The student himself caught a twenty-three- 
inch rainbow last summer, mounted it in the taxidermy shop, and 
it now hangs on the wall of his room in the dormitory. “Make 
something of this, young man. Define it. Interpret it. Tell us what 
it is and what it means. And incidentally, don’t forget that that 
trout on your wall is a perfect concrete symbol of a formative ele- 
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ment in your experience. Show us what it means. If you employ it 
effectively, it will convey half of your ideas for you.” 

Through the functional conference, then, this student may be led 
to write a paper to the effect that “although stream, woodland, and 
sporting-goods store have not familiarized me with Brahms and 
Shakespeare, they, too, are a source of vital living” (culture), or 
that “an understanding of taxidermy increases the perceptiveness 
of a student of zodlogy” (education), or that “a sporting-goods 
store is an extremely sensitive barometer of a city’s prosperity” 
(economics), or that ‘‘although the professional class has maintained 
its interest in hunting and fishing, the depression drove the working- 
man from the streams to the beer parlor’’ (sociology). The young 
man may need considerable aid in pointing his theme, but he will 
furnish the cues himself. Understand, we would usually classify 
him as an “‘average’’ student. If he can make nothing of what he 
has lived and been, can he be expected to write an effective argu- 
ment for or against socialism, the return of Latin as a required 
course, or the Chicago system of higher education? Look for figs 
from thistles. But from a grapevine, one may pluck grapes. 

A week or two later the student appears with a fairly extended 
analytical outline of the paper he proposes to write. The problems 
of this conference are those of organization and presentation, the 
prime problems of the course. The instructor stresses the necessity 
of whipping the thesis sentence, in which the significance of the 
paper is lodged, into definitive form, examines the arrangement of 
the points, frequently suggests (or, rather, elicits from the student) 
a new emphasis or direction which requires a partial or complete 
revision of the outline. This is work. Any average student can write 
one sentence after another. Our business is not to get him to write 
but to get him to write to a significant point. The critical conference, 
which affords the student constructive aid in the organization, pres- 
entation, and interpretation of his material, is perhaps the most im- 
portant single unit of the course. Its problems, however, arise from 
inspection of what the student presents. They are too individualized 
and self-determined for consideration here. Nor is such consideration 
necessary. The student has been able to bring an extended outline 
because he has found genuine material to work with, and it is pre- 
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cisely the tangibility of this material that affords the instructor a 
basis for highly individualized help and for suggestions toward fur- 
ther steps in analysis and interpretation. 

Assignments of this kind are more productive because they height- 
en in the student a realization of himself and his environment. 
The principle of applying what is being learned to what is already 
known is psychologically sound. It promotes an understanding both 
of the old and of the new. It might profitably be employed, sug- 
gests my economist friend, in courses in political science, economics, 
and sociology. That term paper on marginal utility for Econ. 52 
may turn out to show a very imperfect understanding of economic 
principles, and considerable confusion in thinking, if the student 
roams at will over the continent or becomes lost in a bog of abstrac- 
tion and theory. But if Richard Johnson, Jr., applies it to an analy- 
sis of the fortunes of Johnson’s Drug Store, corner Grand River 
and La Salle, both he and his instructor may come to see that even 
the principle of marginal utility does not operate in a vacuum; and 
Richard, at least, will see that every economic principle stands in 
some direct ratio to human weal or woe. 

In Freshman English, the energizing of the student’s papers by 
means of his own experience produces a greater proportion of clear- 
headed themes filled with concrete vitality. In this course the eco- 
nomic theme exemplifies many striking and definitive applications 
of some principle suggested by the discussions of Stuart Chase or 
Upton Sinclair or John Maynard Keynes or Norman Thomas or 
Herbert Hoover or Walter Lippmann. Your students, who have 
just learned it for themselves, are ready to tell you that the eco- 
nomic solidity of Austin, Texas, or of Sault Ste Marie is due to 
their function as service communities; that the introduction of can- 
ning factories into western New York has destroyed the economic 
and social stability of certain agricultural districts; that through the 
advent of the refrigerator car, Arizona and Florida have stolen 
markets from the farmers of northern Michigan; that Centralia, 
Illinois, deep in the depression after the collapse of the railroads, 
became a town of windfall profits when it discovered that it was 
located above a reservoir of oil. You may learn with amusement and 
surprise that the business of a resort town on the western shore of 
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Lake Michigan was reduced by three-fourths the summer after a 
new highway was built that skirted the town instead of running 
through it, but that when the State Road Commission changed the 
sign at the highway junction, so as to direct traffic down the cobbled 
main street, the town returned to its former prosperity. That dark- 
headed boy who survived three E’s in the first month of the semester 
gets the hang of it, too. He tells you that the large sawmill at Iron 
Mountain is threatened with displacement by small portable mills, 
that this mill manufactures the five small pieces of wood still used 
in Ford cars, and that the economic and social welfare of a town of 
eighteen thousand depends upon whether Ford decides to keep the 
plant there open. 

But the application can be made in any field. Your colored stu- 
dent will write for you of the destitution the depression has wrought 
in the negro quarter of St. Louis. The pretty blonde can tell you 
that the warring Catholics and Protestants of Logootee, Indiana, 
were united by the necessity of defending themselves against the 
Ku Klux Klan, a common enemy. The Italians on Staten Island 
are tough, says the Jewish boy with the broken nose. Your art stu- 
dent will hand in a paper, beautifully illustrated with original 
sketches, showing that the domestic architecture of the seven homes 
of millionaires in his suburb reflects a kind of manorial feudalism. 
Your small-town boy will produce a graphic satire of Galesburg, 
Illinois. Hitherto the brunette from the élite boarding-school had 
not realized that she was merely a museum piece in her father’s 
establishment; but now she writes that the exclusiveness of the 
homes of the wealthy at Grosse Ile destroys any sense of community 
homogeneity. Your musician tells you, not immodestly, that when 
she lived in western Kansas her parents discovered her, four years 
old, in the center of a group of prancing Indians, beating out with 
them the time of the wild dance at their annual powwow. And 
what about the shy girl who weighs and balances each word of her 
graceful sentences, and who can quote you lines about the lark and 
the nightingale from Romeo and Juliet? She is the superior student. 
She may do well with her short story, or with a paper on “The 
Decline of Western Civilization.”” You have talked with her. Her 
father is an intelligent day laborer, a reader of Dickens and Thack- 
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eray. Her mother, though she never completed her high-school 
course, became a music teacher of small children. They live in a 
district somewhat above their own social level; it contains the best 
high school near Buffalo. ‘“Have you reached a cultural level above 
that of your parents?” “Oh, but I love them.” “But have you?” 
She hedges, finally nods. You may be sure that she will do well on 
her paper, in which she will analyze the personal history of a ficti- 
tious character to show that there will be hope for the future of 
America (yes, the future of America) as long as parents continue to 
desire that their children shall be better than they themselves are. 

We shall not fill our jobs as instructors in Freshman English better 
than by asking the student, by direct means or indirect, to define his 
own place in the economic, social, and political order. We shall find no 
better discipline for getting him to think. Who knows something of 
himself knows something of the world. Between Sauk Center and 
Newark lies the whole of America. From our point of view, it is all 
rich, virgin soil. The collections of essays and the supplementary 
readings are as rain to the student’s experience. It germinates, and 
the classroom discussions and conferences are to it as light. It will 
bear good fruit in significant theme material. 
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ETHEL LYON’ 


In 1927 the faculty of Park College adopted a plan of independent 
study similar to the Swarthmore plan and remotely based on the 
Oxford system. Although of an experimental nature, this course has 
produced highly satisfactory results. We are now, after thirteen 
years, in a position to set up certain criteria for its evaluation. This 
article will be concerned with honors work as it is conducted in the 
department of English.? 

t Chairman of the department of English, Park College. 


2 Much of the credit for the success of the honors course at Park College is due to the 
wise guidance of Dean W. F. Sanders who has always encouraged “gifted students who 
have an aptitude for independent study and who seek a higher intellectual attainment 
under personal guidance and stimulus of individual teachers.” 
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Before a student is enrolled in the course, he is approved by the 
chairman of the department and then by the Faculty Committee on 
Curriculum. Requirements for admission are: that ordinarily he be 
a Senior; that he have a reading knowledge of a modern foreign lan- 
guage; that his scholarship record be no lower than the B level; that 
he have natural endowments necessary for independent study. This 
group is limited to approximately the upper 2 per cent of the class. 

The student first decides upon a special field of concentration and 
selects a research problem within that literary period. He may carry 
a load of six, twelve, or fifteen credit-hours each semester. He has 
weekly conferences with the chairman of the department, who has 
general supervision of all students reading for honors. The minimum 
reading for one with a full-time program is about fifteen hundred 
pages a week. He is entirely free from class attendance and is ex- 
empt from the usual quizzes and examinations. 

The main project in the honors work, besides the preparation of 
research papers, is the writing of an acceptable essay on an approved 
subject. In this the student learns techniques and methods of re- 
search and he demonstrates his ability to arrive at a conclusion 
through independent study. Thesis subjects vary in accordance with 
inclinations and interests of students. Some few who have a knowl- 
edge of music have correlated music and literature; two, unusually 
skilled in language, have attempted metrical translations of German 
and Spanish poetry; two have carried their researches into the field 
of comparative literature. These titles are indicative of the types of 
subjects that are selected: 

An Annotated Anthology of German Romantic Lyrics Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse 

The Humor of Lewis Carroll 

The Influence of Browning’s Musical Knowledge on His Poetry 


The Socialistic Ideals of William Morris as an Outgrowth of His Interest in 
Medieval Art 


The final rating of the student is largely determined by the com- 
prehensive examination. The candidate takes a four-hour examina- 
tion over the entire field of English literature and four three-hour 
examinations over his special field. Last, he is examined orally for at 
least an hour by a visiting professor. No grades are given throughout 
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the year, but a final ranking of honors, high honors, and highest 
honors are awarded at graduation. 

All but two of the thirty honors students who commented on the 
program are enthusiastic about a type of education that enables the 
gifted person to use his initiative, to enjoy freedom from routine, and 
to form independent judgments. I have summarized their reactions: 


1. The sense of intellectual self-reliance that comes from individual study, with 
the freedom and responsibility of setting one’s own pace, is, I know, the 
best training for graduate work. I was not handicapped as most of my 
fellow-students were by being geared so closely to courses and credit hours 
that I could not prepare myself in fields in which no courses were offered. 

2. It affords close and stimulating contact with the major professor. 

3. It is a preparation for graduate research; it introduces one to methods and 
techniques of research. 

4. It affords an orientation of interests. 

5. It trains the student in independent study. 

6. Contacts with universities through visiting examiners aid students in secur- 
ing scholarships. 

7. It enables the student to study thoroughly one field of English literature. 

8. It gives an opportunity for the exercise of initiative and the satisfaction 
of curiosity not ordinarily provided in more conventional courses. 

g. It is the most important work done at the undergraduate level. 

10. It encourages independent judgment about the use of time. 
11. For me there was no lost feeling in graduate school. 
12. I acquired the habit of getting at the roots. 


Unfavorable comments were made by the two students who were 
ill fitted for the work and whose major interests were business and 
mechanical arts rather than English language and literature. They 
admit that they have no fault to find with the course, however. I 
quote their comments: 

After having studied hard in high school and junior college, I was suffering 
a reaction against study. I lacked the self-discipline and the impelling interest 


necessary to success in honors work. However, I might have done as badly in 
regular classes. 


The honors course was of no particular value to me. I stole too much time 
from it for work on the college year-book. I found the task of co-ordination 
too difficult to allow any great interest on my part. 

It is notable that in the group of thirty there were only two fail- 
ures, and that there was not one case of physical or nervous break- 
down or of serious maladjustment. 
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Visiting professors who manifested an interest in the Park College 
plan have freely expressed their opinions of it: 


I 


I was very favorably impressed by the three fine young men who took the 
honors examination. They had evidently done a great deal of intelligent and 
well-directed reading, and secured a comprehensive grasp of the whole field of 
English literature. 

The excellent scheme of honors work which you have worked out for superior 
students in English at Park College, and the wise guidance given them have 
certainly served to put Park College in an enviable position in this important 
department of college work. 

II 

Your honors course as you have conducted it at Park College seems to me 
to go far in accomplishing some of the things which should be done for superior 
students in a college. In 1927 when I conducted two oral examinations at Park 
College for your first honors group in English, I was chairman of a committee of 
the English department of this university which was working on plans for an 
honors course in English. Both the chancellor of the university and the dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts were eager to have our department try an honors 
course. 

I spent much time, as did other members of the committee, in studying 
honors courses in various colleges throughout the country. The most practical 
help for me in organizing our work here came from my discussions with you and 
with Dean Sanders. I confess that we borrowed freely from your plans as they 
seemed to fit conditions here better than any other. 

The examinations which I have given at different times at Park College to 
honors students in English have confirmed my belief in the efficiency of your 
plan. Your students have known their fields thoroughly and have shown 
independence of criticism and judgment. 


III 

Your candidate passed a thorough, detailed, and extremely difficult exami- 
nation in her special field of study. Considering that she is an undergarduate, 
her showing was exceptional. She revealed a poise and a grasp of ideas and 
facts worthy of a candidate for the Master’s degree. 

Achievements in the graduate school and in the professions are im- 
portant in weighing the excellencies and the defects of any educa- 
tional project. Three of the graduates with honors in English have 
received the Ph.D. degree; nine hold the A.M. (two are within a year 
of the doctorate); seven others have at least a semester of work 
beyond the A.B. Four hold assistant professorships (one in a univer- 
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sity, one in a liberal arts college, one in a land-grant college, one in a 
state teachers college), four are high-school teachers, one a grade- 
school principal, and two grade-school teachers. There are also one 
art teacher, one advertising manager, one in the engraving business, 
an Associated Press reporter, one minister, three businessmen, three 
housewives, three in secretarial work, one studying music, one doing 
graduate work in English, and one in the employ of the General 
Electric Company. 

The possibility of extending the honors course to a larger group in 
the upper division of the college has been considered. Under the 
present system, only a limited number of students have carried the 
work. It is the consensus of opinion among faculty members who 
have directed it that the students most benefited are those who plan 
to continue their research beyond the A.B. degree and who plan 
professional careers. The less talented student cannot maintain this 
high standard of achievement. That is evidenced by the fact that 
some few who were approved failed to carry the work to a satis- 
factory conclusion. Perhaps another type of course might provide 
for the needs of this group. For the superior student, however, the 
honors course is one solution of an important educational problem. 











CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Our English books tell us that an intransitive copulative verb must be 
followed by a subjective complement, and that a subjective complement must be 
a noun, a pronoun, or an adjective. How then do you explain this sentence: 
“She was here in this room’’? 


B. R. 


The difficulty is with “our English books,”’ which have made a state- 
ment that is generally but not universally true. Contrast the point of 
view of a realistic grammar (Curme, Syntax, p. 48): “....a large num- 
ber of adverbs and prepositional phrases are used as adjectives—as at- 
tributive adjectives, or as predicate complements standing after a linking 
verb [copula].”” He gives such examples as ‘“‘My day’s work is over’’; ““The 
sun is up’’; “Smallpox is about.” 

In the sentence you give, you can say that here is an adverb used as an 
adjective, or you can adopt a completely functional point of view and say 
that it is an adjective. 


It is perhaps a comment on conventional grammar that most of the 
strictly grammatical questions that have been sent in to this Forum have 
had to do with adverbs. The uses of this part of speech seem to have been 
too narrowly construed. 





Can you give in your Forum a brief treatment of the use of hyphens in 
current English? 

AuTi 

Our space does not allow even a brief treatment of this subject, though 
we could discuss particular problems in hyphening. Long series of rules 
can be found in handbooks or in publisher’s stylebooks. The practices of 
a conservative publishing house can be found in the Manual of Style of the 
University of Chicago Press (1oth ed., 1937). 

Perhaps a general word may be of help. Hyphening is principally an 
editorial worry, since editors yearn for consistency and for rules that a 
proofroom (or proof room or proof-room) can apply. Ordinarily the pres- 
ence or absence of a hyphen makes no difference in the meaning. In your 
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own writing (and in the writing you accept from students) do not worry 
much about hyphens; try to be clear and reasonably consistent, and re- 
member that the fashion today is for relatively few hyphens, fewer than 
the handbooks and stylebooks call for. Remember also that John Ben- 
bow says in Manuscript & Proof (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1937), probably the sanest of the stylebooks and worth the attention of 
every teacher: “If you take hyphens seriously you will surely go mad.” 





“Will you please list a few books on language that are not too scholarly, 


not too technical, not too outmoded?” 
M. P. C. 


There are many books on language now available, and different ad- 
visers would recommend different ones. Within the limits of your ques- 
tion I should put these three: 

George Philip Krapp, The Knowledge of English (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1927; $3.00). This book discusses in readable chapters atti- 
tudes toward different kinds of English, different approaches to the lan- 
guage, and treats both questions of grammar and questions of style. It is 
primarily a book suggesting a perspective on our language. 

Philip Boswood Ballard, Thought and Language (London: University 
of London Press, 1934; 6s.). This book is written from the point of view 
of a teacher, one who has seen the attitude toward many points of gram- 
mar change. It presents the modern attitude with conviction and often 
with humor. It brings together current trends in British and American 
teaching of our language. 

Isaac Goldberg, The Wonder of Words: An Introduction to Language for 
Everyman (New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938; $3.75). This is 
an informal presentation of current linguistic science, taking up more 
technical points than the other two, but with a minimum of technicality 
and with many examples and happy asides. It is a semipopular introduc- 
tion to the work of professional linguists. 





Teachers interested in the divergences between British and American 
usage should read Stuart Robertson, “British-American Differentiation 
in Syntax and Idiom,” in American Speech for December, 1939, pages 
243-54. Professor Robertson presents a number of examples of differ- 
ences, especially in the use of verbs. 


P. G. PERRIN 
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THIS YEAR’S CONVENTION 


The Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English will be in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, November 21-23, 1940. 
The Executive Committee decided that after more than ten years’ absence 
from the city of its birth the Council ought to return to Chicago for an 
annual meeting. Local arrangements are in charge of a large and strong 
committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Harold A. Anderson, of the 
University of Chicago. 

The headquarters, exhibits, and all the meetings will be in the Stevens 
Hotel, which has the most ample facilities for conventions of any hotel in 
America. Room reservations may be made at any time. There are avail- 
able: 300 rooms at $3.00 single or $4.50 double; 200 rooms at $3.50 single 
or $5.00 double; 200 rooms at $4.00 single or $6.00 double; 50 twin-bedded 
rooms at $6.00. Whether these will be sufficient to accommodate all con- 
vention guests depends upon the number of rooms which are used double. 
Other excellent accommodations at the same or lower prices are available 
a block away, but most people find it pleasant in attending a convention 
to be lodged in the convention hotel. 


I. A. RICHARDS TALKS SIMPLY 


At a meeting of the American Educational Research Association held 
February 26 in connection with the huge convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators, I. A. Richards presented what 
might well be called an overview of the new semantics. 

We have not, he says, studied the process underlying the interpretation 
of reading because we have been so obsessed by the outcomes and our 
desire to get them. When we do try to discuss interpretation, we must 
necessarily use language that is philosophical and abstract, figurative, and 
therefore differently understood by each person. 

Serious errors in practice and serious errors in interpretation, Mr. 
Richards thinks, come most frequently from oversimplification. One of 
these is the idea that a word has a meaning. When, for example, someone 
speaks of the proper meaning of a term he illustrates in his own thinking 
this fault, and most of us in reading his sentence again illustrate the fault 
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in giving proper a single, narrow meaning. In reality the meanings of a 
word form a continuum, with variations of almost infinitesimal amount, 
but, of course, always within limits. Within this range of the meanings 
of a word there is some system of shifting. 

Mr. Richards offers three remarks on this system of shifting meaning. 

1. Some words are like planets, followed by the others as satellites, and 
study of them will show the important—one might almost say the 
galactic—drift in meaning. Such words are: meaning, need, thought, cause, 
condition, sort, general, same, class, definite, imply, about, and of. Inciden- 
tally, a mere assemblage of words is not a vocabulary, because it lacks 
building or structure. [Cf. Basic English.] 

2. There are recurrent types of misunderstanding. The shift of the 
meaning of a word from the process to the product, as illustrated by cut 
and destruction, and even better by education, is one cause of them. An- 
other is that from action to agent, as in the case of government. 

3. Intensive study of short passages will develop agility and accuracy 
in following these shifts. 

Mr. Richards concludes by urging that no mere teaching of the theory 
of interpretation will do much to improve reading, but much controlled 
practice in interpretation will be useful. 





THE PERIODICALS 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Though not the spokesman of a whole generation, Aldous Huxley 
does speak for those who are the intellectually emancipated heirs of nine- 
teenth-century liberalism and the victims of emotional confusion com- 
bined with moral sterility. One can see in the development of Aldous 
Huxley, says Theodore Spencer in the March Adantic, the growth in his 
use of all three characteristics of the satirist: a largely intellectual sense 
of comedy, a bitter sense of human evil, and a strong sense of good. To 
find the sense of values is one of the main problems of contemporary 
civilization; that is the chief reason for Huxley’s importance as an inter- 
preter of our age. From Crome Yellow to Point Counter Point there is a 
constantly deepening investigation into the contradictions between our 
animal and intellectual natures. The purely human solution of this prob- 
lem offered by the example of Mark Rampion in Point Counter Point 
has not continued to satisfy Huxley. In Eyeless in Gaza and in his latest 
book, After Many a Summer Dies the Swan, he speaks up for the doctrine 
of removal from the purely human level. From this proposed solution 
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arise considerable difficulties for the novelist. In the first place, he can- 
not take it for granted that his views will be shared by most of his 
audience; his views must be painstakingly explained, which creates a 
difficult technical problem that in the latest book acts as a drag on the 
story. Likewise a certain mechanical handling of the pattern of con- 
trasts, always one of Huxley’s favorite devices. We see the wires that 
move the puppets; the novel tends to be less an organism than an arrange- 
ment. Perhaps all these difficulties stem from the major one: If existence 
on the human level can only produce evil, then the human level can hardly 
be worth noticing and character hardly worth creating. The satirist’s 
view was always narrow, but from Huxley’s angle it is narrower still, 
though he writes with force and brilliance. 


Stepping delicately on the verge of irony, Abbé Ernest Dimnet com- 
pares French and American schools in an article, ‘“Education and Litera- 
ture,” in the March Adantic. “Secondary education in France is reso- 
lutely and narrowly intellectual, and, in most cases, predominantly lit- 
erary.”’ French teachers choose their careers because they are interested 
in books, not in boys. Owing to competitive examinations, there is a 
long list of brilliant specialists teaching in the /ycées, but usually a teacher 
is more interested in the work he can do apart from teaching. Most of his 
leisure goes to books and criticism. Books are his passion; he is the priest 
of literature. Hence the schools produce not a market for literature, as 
in America, but a public for it. At the same time, the French system 
produces the critical capacity much more than the creative. Overin- 
tellectualism stifles the artist, and many of the makers of books are not 
creators. 

But in the United States education is one thing and literature is an- 
other. Foreigners are impressed by the magnificence of American school 
buildings and by the number of students; they are equally astonished by 
the indifference to literary output, the unconcern with matters of taste 
in literature, the almost universal ignorance of our national history, and 
the total inconspicuousness of American writers in the life of the nation. 
The elementary grades are extremely well taught by women devoted to 
their work; at the other extreme there are half-a-dozen great universities, 
centers not only of learning but of research and discovery, with Harvard 
unrivaled in the world. But graduation from high school is not to be 
compared with the French bachot; it takes a high-school graduate two 
years of further study to rise to the university level. When a Frenchman 
says unmiversité he sees a scholarly hierarchy of professors; the students 
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only as raw material vaguely in the background. An American thinks of 
the student body first and of “college life.’’ In place of the alert but lean 
intellectuality of the French there is encouragement to all that is in- 
stinctive and vital. Creativeness, encouraged by the absence of intel- 
lectual inhibitions, has a better chance in America. When inspiration 
comes, it is obeyed at once without misgiving. When American writers 
can succeed in bridling their prodigious vitality by that restraint of 
which we are conscious in Hawthorne and Poe, American literature will 
know its golden age. 
PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

Will a student’s grade on a vocabulary test serve as a good index to 
his grade in Freshman rhetoric? To his future academic standing? The 
report of an investigation intended to answer these questions is given by 
William D. Templeman in School and Society for February 17. Tests given 
to 2,430 Freshmen who completed the first semester’s work at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois were correlated with their grades in rhetoric and with 
their grade-point average for all subjects. The conclusion is that the vo- 
cabulary test (of twenty-nine words) served “‘rather well”—better than 
his rhetoric grade—to indicate what the student’s general point average 
would be at the end of the first semester. Mr. Templeman also draws the 
conclusion that a student who wants to achieve success in college should 
look to his vocabulary. 


Some of the difficulties of teaching Chaucer to undergraduates are 
discussed by Evan A. Reiff in the December Bulletin of the Kansas A ssoci- 
ation of Teachers of English. Believing that the student’s introduction to 
literature should emphasize the interpretation of great masterpieces, an- 
cient and modern, Mr. Reiff also believes that it is possible to overcome 
the difficulties in teaching Chaucer if attention is concentrated, in the 
survey course, upon the Prologue and two or three of the tales—say the 
Pardoner’s, the Prioress’, and the Nun’s Priest’s. Outside of class, stu- 
dents should read such studies as Masefield’s Chaucer and, for additional 
reading in Chaucer’s tales, such modernizations as those of Nicolson or 
Tatlock and MacKaye. 


The likelihood that a Master’s degree will be required of high-school 
teachers within the next few years led Earl W. Anderson and Robert 
W. Richey to “questionnaire’’ a group of superintendents, principals, and 
teachers concerning the relative emphasis that should be placed on aca- 
demic subjects, professional courses, and cultural background. The re- 
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sults of the study are published in the Educational Research Bulletin for 
January 17, 1940. Of the 194 responses, 178 urged division of the Mas- 
ter’s work among all three fields; no more than two or three called for 
confinement to one field alone. The teachers ranked education courses 
highest, then academic, with cultural courses last, the median percentages 
of time to be divided to each being 35, 30, and 25. Administrators ranked 
academic courses highest, medians being 40, 30, and 30 per cent. When 
opinions of all those questioned were combined, the half of the answers 
closest to the median called for from 25 to 50 per cent of the time to be 
spent on academic courses; from 25 to 40 per cent on education courses; 
from 20 to 40 per cent on cultural courses. Seven persons saw the need for 
more emphasis upon the development of the teacher’s personality. Six 
would eliminate the thesis. The authors infer from the responses that 
improvement in the current requirements for the Master’s degree can 
be brought about and that there is an obligation upon those granting the 
degrees to seek before making changes the judgments of those who are 
supervising the teachers. 


Anyone interested in college dramatics will enjoy reading “‘A Junior 
College Theater,” by Harlen M. Adams in Progressive Education for 
January, 1940. He describes several thoroughly unconventional mount- 
ings of plays in the Menlo (California) Junior College. 


Typical debate and declamation contests are far from the life-needs 
and experiences of adolescent boys and girls. The more imaginative proté- 
gés of the dramatic coach are being prepared for a legitimate theater that 
no longer exists. Outmoded platform techniques are being taught in an 
age of radio and loud-speaker systems that call for a conversational mode 
of delivery. The average speech-education program, curricular and extra- 
curricular, in both high school and college, fails to contribute to the 
personality growth. Such are the opinions set forth in the polemical por- 
tion of his article, ““Speech Comes to Life,’’ by Robert J. Sailstad in the 
Journal of Higher Education for February, 1940. The General College of 
the University of Minnesota has made an attempt to individualize speech 
training, to adapt speech experiences to specific talents, and to emphasize 
the acquisition of basic speech habits essential to everyday good conver- 
sation. Among the techniques of instruction there developed, are the 
use of continuous, half-hour electrical disk recordings of students’ dis- 
cussions; nonprofessional radio broadcasts over the university station; 
creative, unrehearsed dramatics; amateur script-writing; street-corner 
projects in impromptu speaking; exercises in critical listening that in- 
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volve propaganda analysis and psychological investigation of speakers’ 
motives; inviting “guest conversationalists” to talk with classes; diagnos- 
tic, clinical, and use in counseling of sound motion pictures of the speech 
behavior of students. The aim is to carry on a speech-laboratory pro- 
gram, both curricular and extra-curricular, that recognizes the talents 
and interests of both superior and inferior student speakers. The empha- 
sis is on getting experience rather than on textbooks. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Scripts for the six radio programs sponsored by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Education Association on the theme of 
Schools of Democracy have been reprinted in convenient pamphlet form 
available for local use and adaptation. Ten cents per copy; 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

City Teachers: Their Preparation, Salaries, and Experience is Vol. 
XVIII, No. 1, of the Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion, obtainable from the same address at twenty-five cents a copy, with 
discounts for larger orders. 

A.L.A. Books and Pamphlets, 1940, is the latest catalogue of the publica- 
tions of the American Library Association, Chicago. Besides the book 
titles specially concerned with libraries, there is a bibliography of new 
reading-lists. 

Gold Star List of American Fiction, 1823-1940, published by the Public 
Library of Syracuse, New York, classifies and annotates very briefly six 
hundred titles. Obtainable from the Library at 35 cents; discount on 
ten or more copies. 

The Play’s the Thing, containing three essays on the art of enjoying 
the drama, is No. 5 of a series of vestpocket pamphlets by Dr. Joseph 
Mersand, instructor in English at Boy’s High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. Other titles in the series ““The Modern Drama Chapbooks”’ are 
The Rediscovery of the Imagination, New Audiences for the American 
Theatre, The American Drama Presents, Biographical Plays 1928-1938, The 
Drama of Social Significance, 1929-1939. At twenty-five cents per copy; 
the Modern Chapbooks, 284 Montauk Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 

Columbia College Education: The Plan of the First Two Years is a 
thirty-six-page pamphlet prepared to answer the questions about the 
courses called “Contemporary Civilization,” ‘“The Introduction to Sci- 
ence,” ““The Humanities.”” Obtainable from Columbia University, New 
York City. 
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THE OXFORD AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY 


The point of view of the editors of this anthology’ is stated in their 
Preface: 

A man may look at writing as he chooses. We have regarded it as literature. 
Undoubtedly by the introduction of a social approach an interest in the history 
of American letters has been enormously stimulated. This has been occasioned 
partly by a general concern with social matters and social history; but it has 
been mostly seized on with a defensive enthusiasm for one quality when the 
presence of another, the purely literary, was not certain. While the endow- 
ment of a novel with proletarian significance, or the identification of an essay 
with the deistic movement, or the recognition of the spirit of democracy in a 
poem may form the basis of useful estimates, they leave unanswered the stub- 
born question of literary values. 


The editors have frankly attempted to produce an anthology of Ameri- 
can literature regarded primarily as literature. Ranging from 1608 to 
1936, they have included selections—many of those from the seventeenth 
century new and surprisingly fresh—which for the most part can stand 
in their own right as a significant embodiment of human experience and 
thought; they are not merely an expression of a “‘tendency”’ or of a socio- 
logical master-passion of an age. Furthermore, the editors have con- 
sciously chosen from the early period works which illustrate literary types 
that have become indigenous: historical narrative such as that of Cap- 
tain John Smith, autobiography (a hundred years before Franklin), vari- 
ous kinds of poetry, the broadside, the sermon, the diary and journal, 
travels adventurous, travels scientific, the essay, etc. The anthology thus 
incidentally becomes a history of American letters from the standpoint 
of the development of literary types. The surprising diversity of the 
seventeenth century becomes apparent. The commentaries at the end of 
the volume on each of the authors, giving a brief biography and a literary 
evaluation which includes a note on the writer’s contribution to the litera- 
ture of his period, serve further to make the book a history of literary 
development in America. The predominant impression left by the vol- 


* William Rose Benet and Norman Holmes Pearson, The Oxford Anthology of Ameri- 
can Literature. Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 1705. 
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ume, however, is that it is a book of selections that are interesting in 
their own right; it is primarily a book of literature—not, for example, 
a book illustrating the evolution of ideas or the influence of the frontier 
or the rise of industrialism in literature. 

In spite of the fact that over half the volume is devoted to represent- 
ing the nineteenth century, relatively speaking there is a strong emphasis 
upon the seventeenth and twentieth centuries. This is due partly to the 
cogency of the commentaries in these periods and partly to the excellence 
of the selections as compared with those from the same period in some 
other anthologies. 

An important contribution is the inclusion of many writers’ comments 
on the art of writing. These range from Cotton Mather’s essay Of Poetry 
and Style (1726) to Gertrude Stein’s How Writing Is Written (1935). 
They give a picture of American literary aesthetics which has been lacking 
in most anthologies, to say nothing of the aid they offer for the elucidation 
of the works of particular writers, especially of the more difficult modern 
poets. 

Dates of writing and of publication are given where known. There is 
a good bibliography. On the whole the volume would be excellent for 
use as the basis of a course in American literature. 

KENNETH KURTZ 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
Biack MountTAIN COLLEGE 





FOR THE STUDENT OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


The decade just ending has witnessed a remarkable growth of the 
general scholastic interest in American literature and in the ever enlarging 
attention paid to it by our schools and colleges. If this “‘Cinderella”’ of 
a generation ago has not won her right as ‘‘the bride with the prince by 
her side,’’ she has at least gained her place in the academic sun and is 
being courted by a throng of valiant and devoted suitors. We need not 
be suprised, therefore, at the appearance within the past few years of 
numerous anthologies of American literature, especially of those intended 
for students in colleges and universities. 

The present volume, The Literature of America,’ which first appeared 
in 1929, has been enlarged and improved. Its fifteen hundred generous 
pages present a panorama of our national letters quite representative of 


* Quinn, Baugh, Howe. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. $4.00. 
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our writers from Captain John Smith to Eugene O’Neill: representative 
in all but one respect almost inevitable in a collection of such a nature— 
the exclusion of any full-length novels. Perhaps that deficiency might 
have been remedied in part by including that comparatively short ro- 
mance which many regard as our greatest achievement in fiction—The 
Scarlet Letter. 

Of course, each teacher of American literature has his favorite authors 
and favorite selections, and he is usually ready to protest when he fails 
to find them, especially in such a bulky volume. Surely Emerson’s first 
essay on Nature is extremely valuable in aiding students gain a concep- 
tion of the transcendental doctrines. Again, Poe’s ‘Gold Bug” is im- 
portant in tracing the not-to-be-neglected development of the detective 
story. Many of us, too, would be glad to find Lanier represented at 
greater length. 

How to apportion their space is, of course, one of the first problems 
confronting the editors of any such anthology. The compilers of the 
present volume have included selections from nearly one hundred and 
twenty writers. While good reasons may be advanced for such an inclu- 
sion, many teachers would prefer a collection bringing more materials 
from the more important writers. 

Generous space has been given—and rightly—to the American drama; 
and the selections from twentieth-century writers of poetry, fiction, and 
the essay deserve the highest praise. The little introductory sections and 
the notes, critical and biographical, are models of their kind. 

H. G. PAvut 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





THE LIFE OF S. T. COLERIDGE: THE EARLY YEARS! 


This book is the first part of an inclusive analytical biography. It 
covers the career of Coleridge through his formative period and the years 
of his early literary efforts up to his decision in the summer of 1800 to 
take up residence in the Lake country near the Wordsworths. Making use 
of the many new materials which have become available in the past few 
years, especially those in the valuable collection of the Reverend G. H. B. 
Coleridge, Mr. Hanson has presented a narrative interpretation of 
Coleridge which for completeness and authenticity promises to surpass 
any previous treatment of his subject. 


* By Lawrence Hanson. New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. viii+575. 
$5.00. 
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The life of Coleridge was writ large with human frailty. His career 
at Cambridge, marred by wasteful habits and financial irresponsibility 
which had their nemesis in the tragicomic incident of the enlistment of 
Silas Tomkyn Comberbacke in the Light Dragoons, fizzled out in an 
emotional seizure for Mary Evans, whom he loved, just a few months 
before he was to give himself to Sarah Fricker, whom he did not love, in 
a marriage predestined to failure. All his life he was a blower of balloons 
whose frail structures perished at the touch of reality: high promises 
never fulfilled, grandiose schemes that died for want of a little prudence 
and persistent effort. A native instability of temperament and lack of 
mora] stamina manifested themselves in chronic disinclination to serious 
work and inaptitude for ordinary social obligations. This is the man 
whose portrait Professor Chambers compellingly drew for us in his recent 
biography: an impractical, vacillating, self-indulgent fellow, who planned 
without achieving, who received without giving, who finally sank into a 
pathetic state of incapacity, a victim of drugs and drink. 

It is the merit of Mr. Hanson’s book—and the difference is a vital one, 
in consideration of what the biography of a literary man should be— 
that it presents the greater along with the lesser Coleridge. What Mr. 
Chambers wrote was all true. But it was not the whole truth. It was 
Coleridge with the Coleridge that matters left out. In Mr. Hanson’s 
narrative, in contrast, the man of worth and achievement rises above 
the man of peccadillos and worldly ineptitude. We see here the capacious 
intellect in process of growth, the eagerly receptive mind acquiring at 
every turn the materials for catholic views that were to mature into 
profound critical and philosophic theory, the sensitive imaginative spirit 
and the unique artistry of poetic genius. It was a characteristic of Cole- 
ridge to see virtue in many opposing ideas, to embrace and extol first one 
belief then another. Southey saw this tendency and condemned it; with 
clearer insight Mr. Hanson perceives it as a part of a lifelong intellectual 
effort of Coleridge, beginning when he was under the great Boyer at 
Christ’s Hospital, to bring into a concordat different and opposing truths. 
Mr. Hanson also has space for the more pleasant traits of the man him- 
self, evidences of his humanity on the stronger side: a “‘natural gladness,” 
a genuine sense of humor, a capacity for making devoted friends. The 
relation of the poet to his many friends is clearly revealed—in particular, 
the reciprocal influence between him and Wordsworth. 

Until the rest of this biography appears it will be impossible to evalu- 
ate its true worth. In the present volume Mr. Hanson has made impor- 
tant advances toward unfolding the complex and sometimes enigmatic 
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personality that Coleridge was, and has thereby furnished valuable clues 
for a better understanding of his achievement. It yet remains to be seen 
how satisfactorily he will interpret this achievement as a whole. In the 
meantime readers will look forward expectantly to the next instalment. 
CLARENCE D. THORPE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





THE STORY WRITER? 


This book offers not only amateurs but professionals in fiction-writing 
more useful suggestions than almost any other since Pitkin. It does not 
pretend to be exhaustive, and there are some important phases of the 
subject either left out or handled very briefly. There is no chapter, for in- 
stance, on plot (perhaps Professor Merrilees has the modern disdain for 
plot); but there is a chapter on ‘“Time”’ containing plot elements that are 
valuable and fresh in the field of textbook-writing. ‘Time means space,”’ 
says Professor Merrilees, adding that when a year is collapsed into a line, 
and a minute expanded to a page, it is the minute which is memorable. In 
like manner she has much to say about purposive “retarding.’’ Material 
expanded before an important action builds up that action, and material 
after affords ‘‘time’’ for the reader to appreciate it. Even the action itself 
may, in rare instances, be thus omitted without loss to the emotional 
effect. 

In a chapter entitled “Points of Observation”’ the much-mooted ‘“‘point 
of view” is discussed. “A beginner at fiction is likely to be safer with 
‘he.’”’ This is one bit of advice on first and third person narrative telling; 
another is on the relative value of objective and subjective angles of 
approach. Professor Merrilees is wise enough here not to lay down ar- 
bitrary laws. She admits that each separate story presents its own prob- 
lem of handling. 

Her material on “‘characterization” is standard (modeled to some ex- 
tent on that presented years ago by Bliss Perry in his Prose Fiction) ; but 
it has many poignantly new sidelights. It condemns such things as char- 
acterizations forced into a plot merely to satisfy a writer’s personal 
animus; and also those lengthy character analyses that hold up incident 
stories—one thinks here of books like Rebecca rather than the tales of 
Conrad in which adventure, no matter how exciting, is subsidiary to the 
author’s deep concern with the laws of cause and effect. 


* By Edith Ronald Merrilees. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1939. 
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The sections on “Dialogue” and “Words” are brief but well packed 
and discriminating. The difference is explained between speech in life and 
in fiction: 

“‘Who’s t’ go? Got ’ny idea?” 

“T do’ know. No’ un fr’ here s’ far as I’ve heard. O’ course, meeting in 
Bahs’n..... af 


This, Professor Merrilees assures us, is an actual transcription of the 
speech of two philologists discussing a meeting of the Modern Language 
Association. One would shudder to find it inserted into a piece of fiction 
as a “characterizing touch.” Perhaps in her comments on words the au- 
thor makes her only hasty generalization. She feels that the early drafts 
of beginners exceed the number of words anticipated. Actual experience 
would seem to indicate the opposite, for novices, in their haste to get out 
exposition and such cumbersome essentials, usually tell three facts in a 
sentence that should contain only one and force into a paragraph ma- 
terial meant for a page. But what is said concerning the elimination of 
verbose words and phrases is unquestionably right. Take out and out and 
out—and when you have done so with the examples Professor Merrilees 
gives you, you discover that pure clarity and color remain. In fact, 
throughout its pages, this book is free from the sophistical theorizing that 
makes the average teacher of creative writing an object of suspicion. Its 
contents are convincing and provocative, and no more just summing- 
up can be made of them than to say that they leave their reader “itching” 
to get back to his own manuscripts. 
BRUCE CARPENTER 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
New York UNIVERSITY 





TECHNICAL REPORTS 


Professor Nelson’s book on the writing of technical reports’ is the 
latest in a succession begun in 1924 by Dr. Ray Palmer Baker, whose 
The Preparation of Reports was the first whole text devoted to this prob- 
lem. Before that time, texts in technical writing usually had one chap- 
ter on report-writing. 

Professor Nelson, recently retired from the teaching of English to 
upperclass engineers at the University of Michigan, writes out of the 


tJ. Raleigh Nelson, Writing the Technical Report. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1940. Pp. xv-373. $2.50. 
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fulness of many years in the work. Indeed, his text shows plainly its 
dependence upon personal feelings. Its opening and closing, as well as 
much of the interlarded discussion, sound almost like a college annual. 
A large part of one chapter is devoted to a condemnation of poor English 
training in high school. Most teachers of English in technical schools 
will agree with him, but the discussion here is probably out of place. 

The approach of the text is that of organization above everything else. 
Discussion, illustration, and even graphs drive this point home again and 
again. It is well: most technical writers are weak on outlining. 

The book is rich in illustrations of every problem of proportion and 
presentation. Whole sections are composed of model reports, complete 
with title-page, table of contents, and bodily structure. Teachers of tech- 
nical writing will welcome this material for its ability to answer questions 
often raised in expensive class time. 

Paragraph structure is pulled from its moorings among the fundamen- 
tals and lifted to the stratosphere of organization-of-the-whole. Sentence 
structure, left behind, is languishing and dying. At least, its treatment 
occurs only in one of the “‘clinics” at the back of the book. Hyphenation, 
abbreviation, and the writing of numbers are hardly touched upon at all, 
though engineers find the conventional] forms most difficult to learn. 

Quite new and welcome is the section on criticism of the report, a 
section that will probably be used more by instructors than by students. 
Yet, its inclusion lays additional critical burden on the student, so that 
he may correct his faults before handing in his paper. 

The author’s single eye for organization allows to pass into the text 
many trite and fuzzy lumps of jargonese he probably would never accept 
from a student. Spineless indefinities like “field,” “line,” and “proposi- 
tion” are constant; ‘‘as to”’ is everywhere, even in sectional titles. Other 
invertebrates are “with reference to,” “with regard to,” “‘ultimately ter- 
minate,” “line of direction,” and “‘so far as....is concerned.” The 
author even succumbs to that third-personal engineer’s nightmare, the 
dangling participle. 

A very poor definition of exposition is emphasized in chapter i, while 
a good one, the explanation of generalities, is concealed in chapter v. 

But withal, its good qualities far outweigh its bad. One definition, 
that of a report “‘as a thing to be designed to meet certain definite require- 
ments like any structure destined to carry its load,”’ is the happiest dic- 
tum of the whole book and would justify reading many chapters. 


A. M. FountTAIN 
NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
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ENGLISH FOR TECHNICAL USE 


The steadily increasing tendency toward making first-year college 
composition seem more practical for students of applied science has 
created a definite need for a textbook that approaches the problems of 
composition from the point of view of the technical-minded student. 
Here is a book' that is designed to meet this point of view. 

The traditional approach to Freshman composition rarely fires the 
enthusiasm of a student who is dreaming of the day he will build bridges, 
plan a production line, or design a mine hoist. The authors meet such a 
student on his own ground and make him aware of the writing problems 
that he, as a professional, will have to face. 

The first part of the book sets forth, besides the usual writing stand- 
ards, such functional types of writing as illustrated by the business letter, 
the memorandum, reports, abstracts, bulletins, and articles for technical 
publications. The handling of technical diction, abbreviations, sentence 
structure, and paragraph structure is especially well integrated with the 
practical forms. The second part of the text illustrates the application 
of the foregoing principles in the technical report. The basic types of 
reports, their content, layout, organization, and style are illustrated by 
well-chosen extracts written by professionals in applied science. The ex- 
| ercises throughout the book are numerous and splendidly adapted to the 
interests of the student. 

Since no detailed account of the mechanics of writing is included, a 
handbook must be used concurrently with the text. The point of view 
from beginning to end is so obviously aimed at the Freshman year that 
the text would not be suitable, unfortunately, for students more advanced 
in their college course. 





Lewis R. Lowe 
CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE 


* Harbarger, Dumble, Hildreth, and Emsley, English for Students in A pplied Sciences. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
The Years of Growth. By Harold Sinclair. Doubleday. $2.75. 


Sinclair in American Years wrote of the growth of a frontier community to a mid- 
western city. Now civil war comes, with heroism, with cowardice and graft. The city 
grows, and with changing values political corruption flourishes when “half the country 
is in a state of mind which condones public thievery and rascality.” Historical names 
are numerous in this disquieting account of days not so long past. 


The Happy Land. By Eric Knight. Harper. $2.50. 

Eric Knight, born in Yorkshire, has written the story of a Yorkshire family—coal 
miners, self-respecting citizens in a friendly neighborhood. The coal mines shut down, 
and all go on the dole. The old sink into wretchedness, but many of the young people 
make courageous efforts to find a way out. Statesmen do not escape criticism for their 
methods of handling the situation. How Green Was My Valley, Let the People Sing, and 
The Happy Land should stand together on any shelf of fiction. 


Mrs. Miniver. By Jan Struther. Harcourt. $2.00. 

Mrs. Miniver is British, but we all know a few of her kind. Cheerful, witty, sensitive 
to the beauty of the commonplace, she joyfully goes her way and becomes quite a 
philosopher. It shouldn’t take a war, she says, to make us talk to each other in busses, 
invent our own amusements, eat sparingly, and walk a bit—but will we remember 
that—later? 


Since Yesterday. By Frederick Lewis Allen. Harper. $3.00. 

The author of Only Yesterday, a history of the 1920’s, writes in similar vein of the 
1930’s. He recalls the history of 1929, with the stock-market crash. He writes of eco- 
nomic and political changes, but also of social experiments, of fashions, of headlines, and 
various oddments that have held the public interest from the Duke to the Dionnes, 
“Three Little Pigs,” and dust storms. A new kind of history—‘‘The People, Yes.” 


Bethel Merriday: A Novel of a Young Girl on the Stage. By Sinclair Lewis. Dou- 
bleday. $2.50. 

On Bethel’s sixth birthday, June, 1922, her mother said: “It sounds like maybe 
you’re going to be an actress.” When she was fifteen and a stock company came to 
Sladesbury, Connecticut, her choice was made: “I’m going to be an actress.”” Lewis’ 
recent experience as an actor and playwright has given him material and background 
for his story of the young girl who became a “trouper.” She was never a star; but she 
was sincere and endured heroically the disheartening process, with its petty jealousy, 
small triumphs, and eager loyalties. 


The Queen’s Holiday. By Elizabeth Corbett. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 
When Queen Elsa, queen of mythical Lencadia, was forced to abdicate, she came to 
New York and embarked upon a career of romance and adventure. 
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Other Gods. By Pearl S. Buck. John Day. $2.50. 


A young American dramatically succeeds in climbing a dangerous mountain peak, 
and a public hungry for hero-worship immediately makes a god of him. The effect of 
this swiftly acquired publicity upon the young man is the theme of the book. In the 
opening chapter we meet a Galahad and are a bit shocked when we find later that he has 
a past. Pearl Buck is more convincing when she writes of China. 


Hell on Trial. By René Belbenoit. Dutton. $3.00. 


By the author of Dry Guillotine. “When I escaped from Devil’s Island in 1935, if I 
had been seeking Freedom only, I should have concealed my true identity.”” The young 
convict who escaped from France’s penal colony declares his aim: to show the world 
the reality of conditions in the colony and to contribute his part toward the abolition 
of this cesspool. 


Show Me a Land. By Clark McMeekin. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 


Background: Virginia and Kentucky. Time: 1816-75. Theme: people and the rac- 
ing and breeding of horses. The heroine, Dana (Scarlett’s gallant, sweeter sister), the 
hero (Rhett’s tamer brother), devoted slaves, neighbors, and war add romance and 
adventure to a very readable tale. There are striking characters. 


The Crazy Hunter: Three Short Novels. By Kay Boyle. Harcourt. $2.50. 


The artistry of Kay Boyle illuminates these stories of love, of tragedy, and of the 
malignant influence which some people have upon those whom they love. The theme is 
not important, though it is often symbolic and always in harmony with the characters, 
who are drawn with keen and subtle surety to illustrate social blindness. 


No Birds Sing. By Leslie Edgley. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


A selection of the Discoverers. 

“The sedge hath withered by the lake 
And no birds sing.” —KEatTs. 

Nick, a young American working in a bank in a midwestern factory town, admitted 
he was a romanticist when he resigned to fight in Spain. Wounded, he came home and 
found himself branded as a Red. There was a girl, a Lithuanian, who lived on the wrong 
side of the tracks. How could they, how could any young people, marry when there 
were no jobs? 


To Step Aside. By Noel Coward. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


These stories, rich in examples of human frailties, are told with sardonic cleverness. 
“The Wooden Madonna” is a story of a trusting, bright-eyed playwright, looking for 
fresh material. One is about zestful Americans seeking stimulation, and one is of a 
selfish woman. Others are scintillating studies of marriage. 


Walk Like a Mortal. By Dan Wickenden. Morrow. $2.50. 


The author of The Running of the Deer tells the story of Gabe Mackenzie’s seven- 
teenth year. He creates some excellent characters—two grandmothers, a romantic 
spinster, the parents in two very different homes. This is a convincing story of an 
unhappy marriage, of adolescence and a mother’s possessiveness, of a boy maturing 
and developing into a well-adjusted youth. Conversations are natural and effective. 
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The Keepers of the House. By Harry Harrison Kroll. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

Rich families from Virginia and Carolina settled the lower Mississippi Valley. 
Mound Vista was a typical southern plantation ruled by Bart Dowell. The master has 
an unacknowledged son, Lett, whose mother is the overseer’s wife. Lett, smarting under 
the ruthlessness of the social system which mars his boyhood, becomes a bitter, reckless 
man exulting in the power he seizes. Southern romance and beauty are shadowed by 
the more brutal aspects of the old and newer southern way of living. 


River of Earth. By James Still. Viking. $2.50. 
A boy, sensitive to the beauty in all living, tells in lyrical prose the story of his 
family’s struggle for existence. 


Body Boots and Britches. By Harold W. Thompson. Lippincott. $3.50. 


An excellent commentary on the early York State spirit in providing its own amuse- 
ment. Rich in folk lore, ballads, legends, and folk say. 


Dildo Cay. By Nelson Hayes. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Part of the charm of this book lies in its style and use of words; part is in its location 
—a little island, Dildo Cay, where Adrian was ruler of two hundred and fifty blacks. 
An arrogant overseer roused the blacks, and mob passion swept over the island. 


Going Native. By Oliver St. John Gogarty. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.00. 
“The wildest wit in Ireland,” author of As J Was Going down Sackville Street, gives an 
amusing account of his London life. 


Native Son. By Richard Wright. Harper. $2.50. 

This powerful study of the Negro in American life is written by a Negro born and 
educated in the South but now living in Chicago. It is well written, sensational, dra- 
matic—horrible. Bigger, the colored youth, never had a chance. Society was against 
him. We recognize his psychological problems and see no possibility of perfect adjust- 
ment. Although racial conflict added to his difficulties, we can’t help remembering The 
Trees and Return to Dust, that story of the Okies who stuck when the Joads left; of the 
boys in Family Crisis, of Wrong-way Corrigan, of Howard Spring in Heaven Lies about 
U's, and thousands of boys who endured hunger and cold—who never had a chance but 
made one. Good reading for whites; bad for Negroes. 


Hamlet Had an Uncle. By Branch Cabell. Farrar. $2.50. 


As many readers will remember, some years ago James Branch Cabell ceased to 
write, but Branch Cabell took up his pen. Old admirers will find Hamlet Had an Uncle, 
in all its witty ridiculous aspects, similar in vein to the Jurgen creations. 


It Was like This: Two Stories of theGreatWar. By Hervey Allen. Farrar. $1.50. 


“What will it be like if and when I am in the army? What is the American army 
like? What is war like?” In answering these questions Hervey Allen has told true 
stories of experiences which he and two friends with him had in the World War. We 
hope that men who decide things will read this book. 


Calvin Coolidge. By Claude M. Fuess. Little, Brown. $4.75. 
Although a biography of Coolidge, this book’s value lies in its study of the history 
of the period. 
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The Collected Poems of A. E. Housman. Holt. $3.00. 


“This is for all ill-treated fellows 
Unborn and unbegot, 
For them to read when they’re in trouble 
And I am not.” 


In accordance with the poet’s wishes, his notes and manuscripts were destroyed 
after his death. This volume presents the whole of his poetic writing, including transla- 
tions. 


The Private and Public Life of Socrates. By René Kraus. Doubleday. $3.00. 


“This biography of a timeless man is also a brilliant political and social allegory 
illuminating the present in the light of the past.” The volume is a picture of the 
Periclean era. In the struggles of Socrates the reader is reminded of Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington. The parallel between reason and war is obvious. The author’s theme is the 
fight between the barbarian and good and true men—a moving allegory. 


John Henry: A Play. By Roark Bradford. Music by Jacques Wolfe. Sets by Al- 
bert Johnson. Harper. $2.50. 


A lyrical play by the author of Green Pastures. The hero, John Henry, is a Negro 
Paul Bunyan. 


The Scrapbook of Katherine Mansfield. Edited by J. M. Murray. Knopf. $2.50. 


Fragments, notes, and short completed pieces make up this collection—of interest 
to students of composition and to all who admire the art of Katherine Mansfield. 


The Other Germany. By Erika and Klaus Mann. Modern Age. $2.75. 


The son and daughter of Thomas Mann, now living and lecturing in America, believe 
that there is and will be another Germany than Hitler’s. Their hope lies in the domi- 
nance of the German national character over Naziism and Hitlerism. 


Family Crisis. By Sherlock Bronson Gass. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. 


As an example of the American spirit, this family’s struggle for independence and 
self-esteem is exemplary. Parents and three young boys were poor but never “‘of the 
poor,” because their spirits never bowed and they never gave up. They lived in a small 
midwestern city. One boy—now a successful man—gives us a vivid picture of the sub- 
merged whose lives touched the sympathy of one family that made good. 


The Patience of Maigret. By Georges Simenon. Harcourt. $2.00. 


Readers of murder mysteries will welcome the acquaintance of Inspector Maigret, 
created by a famous French writer. 


Best One-Act Plays of 1939. Edited by Margaret Mayorga. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Included are “‘Air-Raid,” by MacLeish; plays by such well-known men as William 
Rose Benét, Saroyan, and Kreymborg; critical biographies, bibliographies, and a list of 
one hundred selected plays. 
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Without Fear or Favor: A Complete and Absorbing Picture of the Modern American 
Newspaper. By Neil MacNeil. Harcourt. $3.00. 


By the assistant editor of the New York Times. Of special interest at this time are 
discussions of propaganda, censorship, lobbyists, ethical problems, and professional 
standards. Nothing pertaining to editing and publishing a great newspaper is omitted. 
The result is a readable, comprehensive, and exceedingly important book. 


Guatemala Past: and Present. By Chester Lloyd Jones. University of Minne- 
sota Press. $5.00. 


The author is an authority on Caribbean history and economics. Guatemala is the 
richest and most influential of the Central American republics. Its location, so near 
Panama, adds to its importance. Dr. Jones has written a comprehensive and authorita- 
tive study of the republic, from the Spanish Conquest to the present time. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


This Generation. By George K. Anderson and Eda Lou Walton. Scott, Fores- 
man. 


An excellent anthology of contemporary literature, including poetry, drama, fiction, 
and journalistic writing. The introductory essay, ‘‘Passing in Review,” interprets the 
literary output as a reflection of the changing moods and theories of the time. In Part I, 
“Carrying on the Tradition,” are included those who wrote in “The Puritan Vein’’ 
(Frost, Lowell, Brooks, Santayana); ‘“The Romantic Individualists’”’ (De la Mare, 
Davies, Galsworthy, Mansfield, Hergesheimer, Guedalla); and such American writers 
as Millay, Wiley, Louise Bogan, Leonie Adams, and Gertrude Stein. Part II presents 
the War Poets (Wilfred Owen, Siegfried Sassoon, and Robert Graves) and ‘““The Waste- 
landers” (Pound, Jeffers, E. E. Cummings, Ransom, Cowley, MacLeish, T. S. Eliot, 
Sherwood Anderson, Willa Cather, Hemingway, Maugham, Aldous Huxley, T. H. 
Lawrence, and James Joyce). Part III is entitled ‘‘Chorus for Survival”’ and includes, 
in addition to the journalistic and scientific prose, the full representation of British and 
American revolutionary writers. 


Shakespeare in America. By Esther Cloudman Dunn. Macmillan. $3.50. 


An account, suitable for the college student or for the general reader, of Shake- 
speare’s work as literature and as drama in the life of the American people from the 
earliest times. References to Shakespeare in Harvard undergraduate notebooks and 
in the correspondence of leading American scholars and statesmen, performances of 
Shakespeare plays before fashionable American audiences and on the frontier, and de- 
velopment in Shakespearean criticism on this side of the Atlantic illustrate the kind of 
details that make this book such fascinating reading. 


Richard II, Edited by John Dover Wilson. Macmillan. $2.25. 


One-third of this volume is devoted to the text of the play; two-thirds to introduc- 
tion and notes by a distinguished Shakespeare scholar. 
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The Tragedy of Macbeth. By William Shakespeare. Edited by George Lyman 
Kittredge. Ginn. $0.85. 


The voluminous notes in this edition are so written as to enhance the general read- 
er’s understanding and enjoyment of the play. The text itself is that used in Professor 
Kittredge’s Complete Works of Shakespeare. 


The Voices of England and America, Vol. 1: Beowulf to Burns. Edited by David 
B. Clark, William Bryan Gates, and Erwin Leisy. Nelson. $3.00. 


A collection of prose and poetry for the Sophomore course in literature presenting in 
approximately equal quantity the major writers prior to 1800 and those in the period 
commonly called “‘pre-Romantic.”’ Physical and historical sketches of each period of 
English and American literature, along with brief biographies of the authors, help the 
student to see the relation between the writer and his age. Only those selections of 
primary literary significance have been included. The volume is printed in clear and 
readable type with ample white space on the pages. 


The Historical Charts of the Humanities. By Adelheid Wagner Mitchell. Pren- 
tice-Hall. $1.50. 


These historical charts present the names and dates of the great artists in the field of 
general history, the essay, philosophy, poetry, drama, sculpture, architecture, and 
music in the Western world for the period from 550 B.c. to the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. The fourteen charts are large and so designed as to represent dramatically 
the vigor of one art in comparison with another at any given period. 


A Short History of American Literature; Analyzed by Decades. By G. Harrison 
Orians. With supplementary chapters by M. L. Williams and W. L. Werner. 
Crofts. $1.50. 

This outline narrative of American literature lists the leading writers and the works 
of each decade with brief paragraph summaries of the contents and influence of the 
more important titles. 


The New Oxford Book of English Verse. Chosen and edited by Sir Arthur Quil- 
ler-Couch. New ed. Oxford University Press. $3.00. 

After forty years, during which nearly half a million copies of this famous anthology 
have been sold, the editor makes some minor substitutions and adds approximately a 
hundred pieces of more recent verse to include poetry written before 1920. G. M. Hop- 
kins, A. E. Housman, Joyce, Masefield, Belloc, Blunden, and Sassoon are among the 
more recent poets included in the new edition. 


A Research Manual: With a Bibliographical Guide. By Cecil B. Williams and 
Allan H. Stevenson. Harper. $1.25. 


Practical guidance on the nature and uses of research; the library as a place for 
doing research; getting the paper started; making the bibliography; taking notes; docu- 
menting, illustrating, and organizing the term paper in undergraduate classes. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the volume provides detailed information concerning the biblio- 
graphical reference books, both general and special, as well as forms for footnotes and 
bibliographical entries. 
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The Course of American Democratic Thought. By Ralph Henry Gabriel. Ronald. 
$4.00. 

Professor Gabriel traces the development of the American democratic faith from 
the period of the republic’s relative security to this middle-twentieth-century period, 
when economic crisis and war abroad are creating insecurity and fear. The six parts 
deal successively with the democratic idea in the social and intellectual background of 
the days of Emerson, Thoreau, and Melville; the period of sectional controversy; the 
period dominated by the naturalism of Darwin; the period of Adams, Royce, and James; 
the period characterized by the philosophy of progress; and the current rivalries among 
social beliefs. 


The Tempest. Edited by J. R. Sutherland. A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited 
by F. C. Horwood. “The New Clarendon Shakespeare.” Oxford University 
Press. $0.75 each. 

A pocket-size edition of Shakespeare’s plays with clear, readable print. Glossary in 
the text at the bottom of each page, and a separate section of commentary on the 
passages requiring more extensive explanation. The Introduction provides information 
about the plot and dramatic aspects of the play, with a minimum of attention to textual 
problems. 


Science of Language, Vol. 11: Word Study. By J. J. Callahan. Duquesne Uni- 
versity Press. 

The approach to word study is from the logician’s, rather than from the linguist’s, 
point of view. Separate sections deal with Aristotle’s classification of words, real and 
logical ideas, and the “‘modes of signification’”’: univocal words, analogical words, and 
connotations. 


A Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles, Part LX: Flinty- 
Gold Region. Compiled under the editorship of Sir William A. Craigie and 
James R. Hulbert. University of Chicago Press, $4.00. 

The latest instalment of the University of Chicago dictionary of Americanisms and 

English words with meanings derived from American history and the backgrounds of 

American communities. 


A Drill Manual for Improving Speech. By William Norwood Brigance and Flor- 
ence M. Henderson. Lippincott. 
A book on the pronunciation of consonants and combinations of two or more con- 
sonants, vowels, diphthongs, and triphthongs. Part II contains suggestions for general 
reading exercises. 


John Lothrop Motley: Representative Selections. With Introduction, Bibliog- 
raphy, and notes by Chester Penn Higby and B. T. Schantz. American. 
$1.25. 

This latest edition to the ‘‘American Writer’s Series’’ is edited in collaboration by a 
professor of history and a professor of English. The critical and biographical Introduc- 
tion would in itself make a useful volume, and, in spite of the inclusion of generous 
sections from the Rise of the Dutch Republic and the History of the United Netherlands, 
space has been found for a large number of Motley’s letters. 
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Face the Footlights! By E. B. Colvan. Whittlesey House. $3.00. 


A book for the actor on the problems of emotional expression, with emphasis on 
body grace and the part which the hands, the eyes, and the voice play in emotional ex- 
pression. Suggestions concerning preparation for acting and the problems of makeup 
are presented in successive well-written chapters. This attractively printed volume is 
helpfully illustrated. 


The Actor Creates. By Aristide d’Angelo. French. $1.00. 


A brief general discussion of the problems of acting with a step-by-step description 
of the preparation of a role and the psychological bases for effective emotional expres- 
sion. 


Columbia Poetry, 1939. With an Introduction by Charles Hanson Towne. Co- 
lumbia University Press. $1.00. 

A delightful volume of poems submitted by students in various departments of 
Columbia University to the judges—Allan Abbott, Oscar J. Campbell, Donald L. 
Clark, Clare Howard, and Mark Van Doren. Included in the collection are poems by 
Thomas Merton and Harry Rosenstein, winners of the Van Rensselaer and Woodberry 
prizes, respectively. 


Two Creative Traditions in English Poetry. Edited by Seymour M. Pitcher, 
Joseph E. Baker, and Wilbur L. Schramm, with an Introduction by Norman 
Foerster. Farrar. $2.00. 

A selection of seventy-five or so poems, chiefly from the seventeenth and nineteenth 
centuries, intended to illustrate Greek themes and biblical themes and the traditions of 

Hellenism and Hebraism. 


Democracy’s Challenge to Education. Prepared under the editorship of Beulah 
Amidon. Farrar. $1.50. 


A popular presentation of current educational problems and disputes, illustrated 
with telling photographs and pictorial statistics, this collection of twenty articles by 
journalists and educators is organized under four main heads: ‘“‘What Is Education?” 
**The Schools We Keep”’; ‘Where We Must Take Hold’’; and “‘Answering the Chal- 
lenge.’”’ Timely and various, it will be of interest to the general reader and the teacher 
as well as to the student. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


The Jew in the Literature of England: To the End of the 19th Century. By Mon- 
tagu Frank Modder. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America. 


In tracing the changing conception of the Jew as reflected in English literature from 
the Middle Ages down to the twentieth century, this book illustrates the relation be- 
tween social prejudice and social change and demonstrates the thesis that anti-Semitism 
is a symptom of existing social evils. Professor Howard Mumford Jones’s Introduction 
contains an excellent characterization of the book: ‘‘Mr. Modder . . . . has contributed 
importantly not merely to an understanding of the emergence of literary types, but 
also to a comprehension of the ways by which literature nourishes prejudice and sym- 
pathy, ignorance and comprehension.” 
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Art’s Endurance. By Theodore L. Shaw. Bruce Humphries. $3.00. 


Technical observations upon principles of artistic creation; suggestive though awk- 
wardly stated. The discussion of such elements as complexity, rareness, need of change, 
likeness, and ‘“‘balance of power’’ is sufficiently general to interest workers in all the 
arts fields. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities: 1938-1939. (No. 6.) 
Edited by Donald B. Gilchrist and compiled for the Association of Research 
Libraries. H. W. Wilson. $2.00. 


The current list of Doctors’ theses reveals chemistry leading in number of disserta- 
tions, with education and English literature a poor second and third. The titles are 
classified by institution and subject. Tables indicating distribution by university, by 
subject, and by methods of securing the dissertation and an author Index are included. 


Milton’s Rhetoric: Studies in His Defense of Liberty. By Wilbur Elwyn Gilman. 
Vol. XIV, No. 3, of the University of Missouri Studies, a quarterly of re- 
search. $1.25. 

The investigator has selected six representative pamphlets of Milton for special 
analysis and discussion in the light of the English political life of the time: Areopagitica, 
Of Education, Of Reformation, Of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes, The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates, and The Readie and Easie Way To Establish a Free Common- 
wealth. Representing two decades of Milton’s active public life, these pamphlets take 
on additional interest in the light of contemporary events. 


Chaucer’s “Troilus”: A Study in Courtly Love. By Thomas A. Kirby. Louisiana 

State University Press. $3.00. 

A critical study of Troilus and Criseyde in the light of the courtly love tradition and 
through comparison with Boccaccio’s Fliostrato, thought to be the source of Troilus. 
The author has preferred to trace the characters of Pandarus, Criseyde, Diomede, and 
Troilus through the successive events of the tale rather than to undertake a line-by- 
line commentary. 


The Invisible W orld. By Robert Hunter West. University of Georgia Press. $3.00. 


A study of the concepts of demons, magic, ghosts, and witchcraft as found in six- 
teenth-century English literature. Separate chapters deal with ‘‘Daemonic Names, 
Places, and Rank,’’ ‘““The Powers and Purposes of Daemons,” ‘‘Ceremonial Magic,” 
and the dramatic uses of pneumatology by Shakespeare, Marlowe, Webster, and Ben 
Jonson. 


The Tragedies of Herod and Mariamne. By Maurice J. Valency. Columbia Uni- 
versity, Press. $3.00. 

Although the story of Herod and Mariamne was told and retold during the Middle 
Ages, it was not until the sixteenth century that it was first put on the stage. Since 
then it has been dramatized again and again. The author of this study has selected 
thirty-five plays based upon the careers of these characters—mysteries, classical trage- 
dies, comedias, tragedies of blood, and history plays—and has compared them in an 
effort to trace the evolution of dramatic technique. A chronological list of Mariamne 
plays and bibliography are included. 
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Thompson, 369 

Oxford Anthology of American Litera- 
ture, The, William Rose Benet and 
Norman Holmes Pearson, 712 


For Teachers 

Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, The, 
Ralph L. Rusk, 640 

Problems in the Improvement of Reading 
in High School and College, Ruth 
Strang, 278 

Study of Courses in Technical Writing, 
A, A. M. Fountain, 188 


TEACHING COMPOSITION 

College Omnibus, The, A. B. Cunning- 
ham, 623 

Colleges Belong to Students, M. and M. 
Ringnalda, 135 

Composition by Critical Analysis, 
Winthrop Tilley, 438 

Exemption from Required Composition, 
Cecilia Hennel Hendricks, 604 

Experiment with the English Conference, 
An, Catherine Oakes, 154 

Freshman Composition: Its Great Mid- 
dle Class, W. Alan Grove, 227 

Freshman Intellect, The, Wilma Garnett 
and Erich T. Griebling, 685 

Necessity for the Ivory Tower, The, Earl 
Daniels, 671 

Open Letter to the Educational Experts 
on Teaching Composition, An, George 
S. Wykoff, 140 

Problem of the Poorly Prepared Student, 
The, Alvin M. Fountain, 309 

Proposing an Alternative Miracle, Con- 

stance M. McCullough, 504 




















Significant Theme Content, Andrew J. 
Green, 691 


Success of Freshman English, The, Fred 
A. Dudley, 22 

Teaching Composition as 
George S. Wykoff, 426 

Two Commas or None, J. H. McKee, 538 

We Investigate Together, Sister Digna, 
340 

Workshop Methods in Freshman English, 
Marie Drennan, 532 


a Career, 


Advanced Courses 
Killing Two or Three Birds with One 
Stone: An Experiment in Playwriting, 
Dorothy Dondore, 519 
Playwriting in the Liberal-Arts Curric- 
ulum, Kenneth Thorpe Rowe, 244 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


Internships for Teachers of English at the 
University of Michigan, Warner G. 
Rice, 128 

Responsibilities of the English Teacher in 
the Urban University, Winfield H. 
Rogers, 397 

Who Should Teach English? Blanche 
Colton Williams, 406 


TEACHING LITERATURE 


American Literature Curriculum at the 
University of Oklahoma, The, Martin 
S. Shockley and Charles C. Walcutt, 
679 

Checking Comprehension in the Free- 
reading Class (R), Clara Haddock, 72 

Freshman Intellect, The, Wilma Garnett 
and Erich T. Griebling, 685 

Importance of Time in the Teaching of 
Literature, The, Alexander M. 
Buchan, 161 

Latin an Aid in Interpreting English Lit- 
erature (R), Sister Rose Anthony, 74 

Letter on Literature in the General Col- 

lege, A, Zay Rusk Sullens, 237 


TOPICAL INDEX 
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Our Opportunities in a Democracy To- 
day, Pearl Hogrefe, 595 
Reading of Literature, The, 
Weaver, 30 

Responsibilities of the English Teacher in 
the Urban University, Winfield H. 
Rogers, 397 

Responsibility of the English Teacher, 
The, Theodore Spencer, 589 

Some Observations on Literature in 
School and College, W. O. Sypherd, 
526 

Teaching Poetic Appreciation through 
Quantitative Analysis, William J. 
Grace, 222 

Use of Phonograph Recordings in Teach- 
ing Shakespeare, The, Samuel Wein- 
garten, 45 

What Do Students Read? James I. 
Brown, 262 


Bennett 


The Introductory Course 


Assigned versus Free Readings in the 

Survey Course, Ernest Van Keuren, 
147 

Freshman Intellect,, The, Wilma Garnett 
and Erich T. Griebling, 685 

““My Little One-Unit Course,” Edna 
Anderson, 332 

Viewpoint on the Teaching of Master- 
pieces, A, Mabel A. Buckner, 168 


Advanced Courses 
American Literature in American Col- 
leges, John T. Flanagan, 513 


Surveying American Literature, Norman 
Holmes Pearson, 583 


TEACHING READING 
Freshman Improves His Own Reading, 
The (R), E. C. Beck, 537 
Improving Reading and Related Study 
Skills of College Women, Ray H. 
Simpson, 322 
Proposing an Alternative Miracle, Con- 
stance M. McCullough, 504 








LITERARY CRITICISM 
PLATO TO DRYDEN 


By ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Duke University 


672 pages $4.00 


An authoritative and richly full anthology of critical 
treatises on the art of poetry designed especially for col- 
lege use. The principal literary critics, thirty in number, 
beginning with Plato and ending with Dryden in 1700 are 


represented in chronological order. 


The material is drawn from Greek, Italian, French, and 
English sources, with one selection, each, from the Spanish 
and German. Many of the translations have been made 
for this book; a large number of the selections from the 


Italian critics are otherwise inaccessible in English. 


The more important works, such as Plato’s Jon, Aristotle’s 
Poetics, Horace’s Art of Poetry, Lope de Vega’s New Art of 
Making Comedies, Sidney’s Defense of Poesie, and Dryden’s 
Of Dramatic Poesy are reprinted in complete, or almost 


complete, form. 


The short headnotes, partly textual and partly interpre- 
tative, the footnotes, bibliographies, glossary of special 
terms and index are exceedingly helpful aids to the student 


or reader. 














AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 






































New and Recent (oof Textbuoks 


Smart ENGLISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 


The new (fourth) edition of this leader in its field has been completely reset in a slightly 
larger page size with new exercises, a new chapter on Vocabulary Building, and changes 
throughout. To be published in late A pril. $1.25 





Malory’s MORTE D’ARTHUR 
By SANDERS and WARD 


An abridgment presenting the story as com- 
plete units. Ready May Ist. $1.00 











Himes and Christ A LABORATORY COURSE 
IN READING AND WRITING 


Five large printings in two years, one hundred and fifty adoptions mark the success of 
this new kind of workbook which orients the student in his college world, trains him in 
reading, corrzlates English with other studies, and applies laboratory methods through- 
out. $2.00 


Geist and Garrette PROSE PROJECTS 


These contemporary materials for Freshman readings are arranged in a unique plan 
which embraces analytical résumés and projects to test effective reading and to stimu- 
late effective writing. $1.50 











ESSAYS OLD AND NEW 
Edited by MARGARET M. BRYANT 


A fresh collection of essays for Freshman 
year. Ready May Ist. 











Tenney INTELLIGENT READING 


‘An original and timely practice-book in interpretative reading and, incidentally, in 
writing.”’—Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Columbia 


‘‘Not only a definite contribution to the study of reading—it is an invaluable instru- 
ment for the prospective teacher.’””—J. C. McDermott, St. John’s University 


“Its influence upon the thought and expression of students is remarkable.’’—Francis 
Weitzmann, University of Wyoming $2.00 


Brooks, Purser, Warren AN APPROACH TO LITERATURE 


Not merely a striking anthology of English and American writings, this book also pro- 
vides a penetrating discussion of literature by types, analyses, exercises and questions. 


F.S. CROFTS & CO. 


41 Union Square New York 
































Here is a new scheme which enables the college teacher of Eng- 
lish composition to provide his students with an anthology of 
readings best suited to his specific class needs. The teacher 
chooses the selections, as many or as few as he wishes, from an 
extensive and varied list. These are then bound in any order 
desired and supplied in any quantity. The student pays only 
for the material he will be required to use. The price is 4 cent 
per page (or fraction thereof); minimum price (300 pages or 
less), $1.50. 


CENTURY READINGS 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Edited by JOHN W. CUNLIFFE 


KARL YOUNG, and MARK VAN DOREN 


An extensively revised and completely remade edition of a 
famous collection of readings for college courses in English 
literature. The biographical, critical, and historical material has 
been extended and connected to provide a complete survey of 
English literature. Mark Van Doren has contributed a survey of 
contemporary poetry. Selections from Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, and the 17th century have been enlarged. Forty-eight 
pages of pictures are included. Royal 8vo, 1168 pp. $4.00. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The COLLEGE MISCELLANY 


Edited by J. M. THOMAS 














ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By JOSEPH M. BACHELOR, RALPH L. HENRY 
and ROBERT B. SINCLAIR 








New Format 
° 


New Price 


This informal, self-instructing text, which has attracted so much 
attention, is now available in a flexible board binding at a lower 
price than that charged for the cloth-bound edition. The new 
format provides the same material as formerly in a book one- 
half as thick and one-half the weight. This excellent textbook 
combines 241 pages of drills and exercises, mostly in work- 
sheet form on perforated pages, and 185 pages of thorough in- 
struction in fundamental principles. 83/11". New Price, 
$1.68. 


2126 Prairie Ave. 


35W.32ndSt. TA PPLETON-CENTURY CO. 7!762ririe 
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WRITING GOOD ENGLISH 


by Porter G. Perrin and F, Earl Ward 
A work-book for college freshmen, keyed into AN INDEX 
TO ENGLISH and other current handbooks, presenting— 
—a fresh, realistic approach to the fundamentals 


—new techniques for drill, leading directly into the compo- 
sition activities of the freshman class 


—new convenience for the instructor in handling basic as- 
signments 


Available in three forms: Course One, Course Two, or the 
Complete Course. 


Write for an examination copy. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 

















Fall COLLEGE ENGLISH Papers 


ARTICULATION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND THE COLLEGE 
Warner Rice 


PROBLEMS OF ARTICULATION IN ENGLISH - - Dora V. Smith 
THE Poetry oF JONATHAN Swirt - - - - - H. F. Davis 
LITERATURE AND CHRISTIANITY - - - Robert Withington 
ADAPTING THE M.A. THESIS TO THE NEEDS OF TEACHERS 

FT. W. Ashton 
Worpswortn’s REForM IN Postic Diction - E. B. Burgum 
An OVERVIEW OF SwirT- - - - - - Ricardo Quintana 


LITERATURE AS AN INDEPENDENT SUBJECT 
William Miles Thomas 


All these are among the many excellent manuscripts 
now in College English files 











ANNOUNCING 


FRESHMAN PROSE 
ANNUAL 


Gay, Boatright, Wykoff 





) Freshman Prose Annual editors and publishers have co- 
operated to make a book that is an improvement in contents and format 
over the conventional anthology of essays. The selections are chosen 
from the point of view of student interest by three leading teachers in 
different sections of the country. The book is printed in a format that is 
familiar to the student; a large three-column magazine page which invites 
reading and which allows the effective use of illustration. This new for- 
mat effects a liberal saving over the price of the usual anthology. Through 
its editorial and type-arrangement innovations, Freshman Prose Annual 
contributes to more meaningful and pleasurable reading for freshman 


students. 


Edited by ROBERT M. GAY, Simmons College 
MODY C. BOATRIGHT, University of Texas 
GEORGE S. WYKOFF, Purdue University 


Ready for Fall Classes 
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ANNOUNCING 


ELEVEN BRITISH 
WRITERS 


Osgood and Herrick 





- Be MEET the increasing demand for a text which will give a 


t thorough and complete understanding of the masters of English literature, 
a this volume is restricted to eleven writers from Beowulf to Browning and 
n a group of lyrics historically arranged. Each author is introduced by an 
s essay giving biographical data and recounting the development of litera- 
s ture during the period, the place of the author in that period, and the 
- special qualities which give him enduring value. Each selection is intro- 
a duced by a brief headnote; footnote glosses help the student in his study 
1 without furnishing him with information he should normally find for him- 
n self. The Introduction to each author is in itself a critical essay on the 


history of English literature through the period represented. 


Edited by CHARLES G. OSGOOD, Princeton University 
MARVIN T. HERRICK, University of Illinois 


Ready for Fall Classes 
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Macmillan’s new college texts 

















PATTERNS FOR LIVING By Oscar J. 


Campbell, Justine Van Grundy and Caroline Shrodes 


The readings in this new anthology, designed as an introduction to liter- 
ature and a comprehensive specimen book for Freshman composition, are 
organized in an unusually interesting way. All types of literature—essays, 
biography, drama, fiction and much poetry—are grouped around ideas of 
fundamental significance to the student. Under each topic many different 
points of view are represented. Study aids, informal discussion topics and bib- 
liographies are included. To be ready in April. c. 1300 pages. $2.80 (probable). 


ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD 
LITERATURE By Philo M. Buck, Jr. 


Presenting whole works—or such large parts as to give the whole sub- 
stance and flavor of the work—of those authors who have been the most 
important in forming the European tradition, this volume enables the reader 
to re-examine the ideas that have made human civilization and to retrace 
the long heritage of western culture. The new, revised edition contains lyric 
poetry for all periods as well as other important additions. $4.00 


STORY AND VERSE FOR 
CHILDREN By Miriam B. Huber 


This is both an extensive anthology and a text on children’s literature for 
students preparing to teach. Its soo selections, ranging in time from ancient 
to contemporary literature and representing all types of children’s literature, 
are organized into small groups, each centering about a childlike theme. All 
selections are carefully graded both for the average child and for below- and 
above-average children. With each main section of readings there are dis- 
cussions on the selection of books for children, stimulating reading interests, 
student activities, etc. There are also very extensive classified book lists 
and bibliographies on children’s literature. To be ready in April. Illustrated 
by Artzybasheff. $3.50 (probable). 
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